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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 

The following changes have taken place in the Foreign 

Service: 
September 11, 1947 

CHARLES C. GIDNEY, Jr. Third Secretary, Lima, 
Peru, has been transferred to Aden as Vice Consul. 

THOMAS C. MANN has been assigned to Caracas, 
Venezuela, as Second Secretary. 

THOMAS G. ALLEN has been assigned to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, as Public Affairs Officer. 

AARON S. BROWN, Second Secretary, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, has been transferred to the Department of State. 

RICHARD D. GATEWOOD, Second Secretary, New 
Delhi, India, has been transferred to the Department of 
State. 

MARSHALL GREEN, Third Secretary, Wellington, New 
Zealand, has been transferred to the Department of State. 


September 12, 1947 

FRED W. JANDREY, until recently Consul at Naples, 
Italy, has been transferred to the Department of State. 

GEORGE D. LaMONT, until recently assigned at Sofia, 
Bulgaria, has been transferred to Naples, Italy, as Consul. 

JULIAN L. NUGENT, Jr., Second Secretary, Santiago, 
Chile, has been transferred to Karachi, India, as Second 
Secretary and Vice Consul. 

JIM MARTIN CLORE has been assigned to Stockholm 
as Attache. He has recently been assistant chief, Division 
of Central Services in the Department of State. 

WILLIAM O. BOSWELL, Second Secretary and Consul, 
Vienna, has been transferred to Paris in the same capacity. 

WILLIAM C. BRIDGETT, Special Assistant at the Em- 
bassy, Guatemala, has been transferred to Lima as Attaché. 


September 26, 1947 

ROBERT G. McGREGOR has been assigned to Durban 
Natal, Union of South Africa, as Consul. 

ROBERT C. STRONG, recently assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State, has been transferred to Tsingtao, China, as 
Consul. 

HARRY A. HINDERER has been assigned to Nanking, 
China, as Attaché. 

F. LESTER SUTTON, until recently Consul at Tabriz, 
Iran, has been transferred to Frankfort, Germany, as Con- 
sul, cancelling a previous assignment to Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. 

CONSTANCE McCREADY, Vice Consul at London, has 
been transferred to the Department of State. 

CASIMIR T. ZAWADSKI, Consul at Warsaw, Poland, 
has been transferred to Gdansk, Poland, as Consul. 


October 23, 1947. 

ERLE R. DICKOVER, until recently assigned to the 
American delegation to the Far Eastern Commission, has 
been transferred to Tokyo, Japan. 

THEODORE C. ACHILLES, until recently assigned to 
the Staff of the U.S. Political Adviser, Berlin, Germany, 
has been transferred to the Department of State and is 
now on temporary detail with the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations. 

LIONEL M. SUMMERS, until recently Assistant Legal 
adviser for Administration and Foreign Service, has been 
assigned to Rome as Attaché (legal Adviser). 

LEWIS CLARK, until recently Counselor of Embassy, 
London, has been transferred to Nanking, China, in a 
similar capacity. (Continued on page 5) 
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JAMES PARKER WILSON, Economic Analyst, Rome, 
Italy, has been transferred to the Department of State. 

LEON L. COWLES, until recently Second Secretary in 
Oslo, Norway, has been transferred to the Department of 
State. 

DANIEL GAUDIN, Jr., until recently Second Secretary, 
Athens, Greece, has been transferred to Madrid, Spain, in 
a similar capacity. 

CHARLES S. MILLET, Consul, St. John’s Newfoundland, 
has been transferred to Shanghai, China, as Consul. 

DONALD D. EDGAR, has been assigned to Shanghai, 
China, as Consul. 

WALTER B. GATES, has been assigned to Ankara, 
Turkey, as Assistant Attaché. 


October 28, 1947 

BURTON Y. BERRY, has been transferred from the 
Department of State to Bogota, Colombia, as Counselor of 
Embassy. 

JOHN L. STEWART, Agricultural Attaché, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, has been assigned First Secretary at the same 
post. 

JESSE F. VAN WICKEL, until recently Commercial 
Attaché, The Hague, Netherlands, has been transferred to 
Amsterdam as Consul General. 

ELLIS A. BONNET, Consul, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
B.W.I., has been transferred to Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
as Consul. 

PAUL C. SQUIRE, Consul General and First Secretray, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been transferred to Dublin, 
Ireland, as Consul General. 

OLAF F. SUNDT, petroleum attaché, Lima, Peru, has 
been transferred to Paris, France, in the same capacity. 

CHARLES S. REED, II, Consul, Saigon, French Indo- 
China, has been transferred to Paris, France, as First Secre- 
tary and Consul. 

JOSEPH E. WIEDENMAYER, assistant agricultural 
attaché, Madrid, Spain, has been transferred to Rome, 
Italy, as Senior Economic Analyst. 

MARY E. VOLZ, Third Secretary and Vice Consul, New 
Delhi, India, has been transferred to Liverpool, Great 
Britain, as Vice Consul. 

JOHN B. FAUST, Second Secretary at Beirut, Lebanon, 
has been made First Secretary at the same post. 

ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, Assistant Public Affairs Officer, 
Habana, Cuba, has been assigned Second Secretary and 
Consul at the same post. 


November 3, 1947 

DOUGLAS HENDERSON, Vice Consul, Monterrey, 
Mexico, has been transferred to the Department of State 
and detailed to the Department of Commerce. 

RALPH A. SCHWEITZER, Vice Consul, Pernambuco, 
Brazil, has been transferred to Rio de Janeiro as Third 
Secretary and Vice Consul. 

ROBERT C. ECKER, until recently assigned to the De- 
partment of State has been transferred to Madrid, Spain, 
as Assistant Attaché. 

ROBERT DONHAUSER, Research Analyst in the Divi- 
sion of Occupied Area Economic Affairs, Department of 
State, has been assigned to Stockholm, Sweden, as Assis- 
tant Attaché. 

RAYMOND C. MILLER, Economic Counselor, Brussels, 
Belgium, has been assigned Counselor of Embassy at the 
same post. 

HAROLD SIMS, until recently Third Secretary, Brussels, 
Belgium, has been transferred to the Department of State. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Presidents Cruise from Rio 


By Lieutenant Commander M. Ricpon 
Assistant to the Naval Aide to the President 


President Truman fulfilled a desire to become 
better acquainted with the battleship Missouri* 
last September when he made the return voyage 
from his visit to Rio de Janeiro in that vessel. His 
twelve-day journey in the “Mighty Mo” afforded 
him the opportunity to look the giant ship over 
from stem to stern and crow’s nest to double- 
bottoms, and to observe the many complexities of 
life aboard a modern man-o’-war. 

When he first considered a visit to Brazil, the 
President indicated that if time permitted he would 
like to make at least a part of the 10,000 mile trip 
in the Missouri. So it was not entirely by chance 
that the Navy Department placed Task Force 
Eighty-Four (consisting of the Missouri, the de- 
stroyers Small and Dyess and the cargo ship Mar- 
quette at his disposal for use in connection with the 
proposed visit. 

It is easy to understand why the “Big Mo” was 
preferred by the President. As a loyal Missourian 
he has always had a great affection for the ship 
and been proud of her historical background. His 
daughter Margaret was the official sponsor when 
the Missouri was launched at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on January 29, 1944 and President Truman. 
then Senator from Missouri, was the principal 
speaker on that occasion. At that early date, the 
President predicted big things for the Missouri 
when he told the commissioning day crowd that the 
“Big Mo,” with batteries blazing, would one day 
soon sail right into Tokyo Bay. 

The Missouri was commissioned on June 11. 
1944. Following a shakedown and training cruise 
to the Caribbean, she departed New York on No- 


*See cover of JouRNAL, October 1947 issue, for photo- 
graph. 
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vember 10, 1944 to join the Pacific Fleet. She 
reached Pearl Harbor on Christmas Eve 1944 and 
sailed from there on January 1, 1945 for the West- 
ern Pacific where she operated with the Fifth and 
Third Fleets for the remainder of the war. The 
“Mighty Mo” took on added prominence on May 
18, 1945, when Admiral William F. Halsey, then 
Commander of our Third Fleet, established his 
headquarters on board and hoisted his flag in her. 
Shortly afterwards, the Missouri led the Third Fleet 
out of Guam to put the finishing touches to the 
Okinawa Campaign, the last major one of the war. 


The first contact between United States and 
Japanese officials leading to the capitulation of the 
Japanese was made on board the Missouri. With 
Admiral Halsey as flag officer the “Big Mo” sailed 
into Sagami Wan on August 27, 1945, for a 
rendezvous with a Japanese destroyer carrying Nip- 
ponese naval officers and pilots who were to fur- 
nish our forces vital information on Japanese mine- 
fields and harbor conditions in Sagami Wan and 
Tokyo Bay. 

Perhaps the most important event in the Mis- 
souris short war career occurred on September 
2, 1945 when the Instrument of Formal Surrender 
of Japan to the Allied Powers was signed on board. 
The ship was then at anchor in Tokyo Bay. This 
dramatic ceremony marked the first time in the 
history of our Navy that such an event had ever 
taken place aboard a ship of war. 


The Missouri left Tokyo on September 6th, 
and returned to the Atlantic. She was a unit of the 
Atlantic Fleet that was reviewed in the Hudson 
River by President Truman on Navy Day (October 
27th) 1945. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Chief of Protocol Stanley Woodward answers to 
“higher authority.”” One of the charges against him 
was “attempting to practice low State Department 
protocol while at sea, well knowing that Navy protocol 
is supreme and that there is no higher authority.” 


But let’s get back to the President’s cruise in the 
“Mighty Mo.” The Presideut, accompanied by his 
family and members of his Staff, arrived in Rio 
de Janeiro on September 1, 1947, after a flight from 
Washington in the Air Transport Command air- 
craft Independence. The Missouri and other vessels 
of Task Force Eighty-Four had arrived in Rio on 
August 30th and were awaiting him there. 

After a crowded and exciting week spent in 
Brazil as the guests of President Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra, President Truman and his family bade their 
host goodbye in a ceremony at the Touring Club 
in Rio and, at about 1 p.m., on Sunday, September 
7th, embarked in the Presidential barge and went 
to the Missouri, which was then at anchor in 
Guanabara Bay. 

The President was received on board the Mis- 
sourt with full military honors — ruffles, flourishes 
and the National anthem by the ship’s band, salute 
by the Marine guard, sideboys, and the crew at 
“man-the-rail.”” His flag was hoisted at the Mis- 
souri’s main truck. Since it was Sunday, no gun 
salute was fired. The Commanding Officer (Cap- 
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tain R, L. Dennison, U.S.N.) and the Executive 
Officer (Commander J. B. Colwell, U.S.N.) were on 
deck to greet the President and those accompany- 
ing him. 

At 1:45 p.m., the Missouri weighed anchor and 
put out to sea. She was followed out by her escorts. 
the destroyers Small and Dyess, and two destroyers 
of the Brazilian Navy. 

As soon as we were under way, the President, 
Mrs. Truman and Miss Truman left their quarters 
and went up to the open bridge, from which 
vantage they watched as Rio’s magnificent pan- 
orama faded out of view. 

After a late lunch, the President dispatched 
notes of thanks by radio to President Dutra, Am- 
bassador Pawley and several others who had had 
much to do with making his visit to Brazil such a 
memorable one. Then, all hands retired to the 
quarters and rested until time for dinner. 

We passed Cabo Frio at 5:46 p.m. At this time 
the two Brazilian destroyers executed a smart 
180° turn, rendered departing honors as_ they 
passed close aboard the Missouri, and returned to 
port. 

Dinner, followed by a showing of motion pic- 
tures, completed the first day’s program. All hands 
retired shortly afterwards. Including the President, 
Mrs. Truman and Miss Truman the Presidential 
party numbered forty-seven. 

The second superstructure deck (“02” level) 
was taken over by the President and members of 
his party. The President was berthed in the “ad- 
miral’s” stateroom; Mrs. Truman and Miss Tru- 
man in the “chief of staff's” stateroom. Admiral 
Leahy was quartered in the “captain’s” stateroom 
(on the “O01” deck immediately below the Presi- 
dent’s country). Other members of the President’s 
party occupied officers’ staterooms on the “02” 
level. All messed with the President as members of 
his mess. Meals were served in the “chief of 
staff’s” cabin. The “admiral’s” cabin was used as 
a lounge for the party. 

All others accompanying the President were 
quartered and messed in the wardroom country. 

To help understand the ease with which the Mis- 
sourt “swallowed” our sizeable party, it might 
be mentioned that the ship is 887 feet long and 
when fully loaded for combat displaces about 56,- 
000 tons. There are eleven deck levels above her 
main deck. The first superstructure deck, the “01” 
level, contains the promenade known as the “sur- 
render deck.” This is the deck on which the 
Japanese Surrender was signed. The flag country 
(admiral’s quarters) is on the second superstruc- 
ture deck, or the “02” level. The signal bridge and 
flag bridge are on the third, or “03” level, the navi- 
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gation bridge on the “04” level, and the open 
bridge on the “05” level. Various ship’s fire control 
stations are on other levels up to the “011” level. 
There are five deck levels below her main deck— 
the second, third, first platform, second platform 
and hold. 

The Marquette did not sail with the other 
vessels of Task Force Eighty-Four. She was left 
behind in Rio with orders to embark the motor 
launches, landing craft and automobiles that she 
had brought down from the United States, and sail 
from Rio de Janeiro on Monday, September 8th. 
direct for Norfolk. Senator and Mrs. Tom Con- 
nally and Congressman Sol Bloom returned to the 
United States in the Marquette. 

The twelve day voyage to Norfolk was made at 
comfortable and economical speeds, ranging from 
15 to 20 knots, and was nonstop. Except for one 
or two tropical rain squalls of brief duration, fair 
weather was experienced during the entire trip. 
Light to moderate seas prevailed and the “Mighty 
Mo” moved forward so gracefully and smoothly 
that even the greenest landlubber aboard could 
hardly tell that we were underway in mid-Atlantic. 
The hurricane that struck Florida on September 
17th was never closer to us than several hundred 
miles and caused us no concern as to our safety. 

The cruise home in the Missouri afforded the 
President the first real carefree vacation he had had 
since taking office. He followed no set routine. 
Official business was kept at an absolute minimum 
and emphasis was placed on taking life easy. 

Captain Dennison saw to it that the President 
had a look at every part of the massive ship and 
every phase of work carried out aboard. 

The President usually arose about 6:45 a.m., and 
would leave his country about that time each morn- 
ing for a walk about the ship. On those and most 
other occasions he went about the ship very casually 
and informally and was accompanied only by his 
Marine orderly. The crew members soon recovered 
from their stage fright at having the President 
aboard and accepted him as one of their number, 
and made him appear perfectly at home. 

Breakfast was strictly informal and was usually 
served at about 8 a.m. Any member of the mess 
who preferred to remain abed, did so. Mornings 
were spent about the cabin while he engaged in 
light reading and chatting with the members of his 
party. Lunch was at 1 p.m. and was also most in- 
formal, although attendance was more regular. 
Following lunch the President would usually retire 
to his stateroom for a brief nap, and afterwards he 
would don his bathing trunks and sun helmet and 
move out onto the deck where he would spend sev- 
eral hours basking in the warm sun and indulge in 
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The President and Margaret Truman on deck, 
leaving Rio. 


more light reading. Dinner was served at 8 and was 
a bit more formal but still not strictly so. Dinner 
music was played each evening by pianist John 
Wigent, a member of the U. S. Navy Band who was 
taken along for that purpose. Dinner was usually 
followed by motion pictures, which were shown in 
the “chief of staff's” cabin. Afterwards the party 
would gather in the President’s cabin for a discus- 
sion of their day’s activities. 

Mrs. Truman spent most of her time about her 
quarters, getting in a great deal of rest and doing 
considerable reading. Afternoons she would usual- 
ly join the President out on deck. 

Margaret devoted most of her mornings to rest- 
ing. In the afternoons she usually joined Admiral 
Foskett, Mr. Woodward and General Graham on 
deck in a game of deck tennis or shuffleboard. 

Some special event was scheduled each day for 
the benefit of the President. There. were practice 
firings of the 16” main battery, the 5” secondary 
battery and the 40MM anti-aircraft battery. As an 
ex-artillery officer, these demonstrations were of 
particular interest to the President and afforded 
him a great deal of pleasure. The gun sights for 
the main battery firings were offset so that while 
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the gunner actually aimed at the target destroyer 
Dyess, the projectiles fell a thousand yards or 
more astern of that vessel. The President entered 
one of the main battery turrets and observed a 
loading drill that was in progress. He visited the 
combat intelligence center, deep in the bowels of 
the ship, where he watched radar tracking opera- 
tions by which every move of the escorting destroy- 
ers could be detected. He saw the Missouri's 
observation seaplanes catapulted to spot the main 
battery fire, and drone planes launched to serve as 
targets for the 5” and 40MM anti-aircraft firings. 


The President took one meal with the members 
of each of the several messes maintained in the 
ship. He lunched with the enlisted men and car- 
ried his own tray as he passed through the serving 
line and on tothe table where he and Captain Denni- 
son sat amid the sailors. Another day he lunched 
with the ship’s chief petty officers, and on different 
evenings he dined with the Wardroom Officers, the 
Warrant Officers and Captain Dennison. 


He saw the escorting destroyers Small and Dyess 
refueled at sea by the Missouri by a method devised 
during the recent war, which permitted the ships 
of the task force to plow steadily on, and maintain 
their course and speed. 


He had a part in a mercy rescue mission, when 
on the afternoon of September 10th he directed 
that one of our escorting destroyers be sent to con- 
tact a merchant vessel that had broadcast an inter- 
national distress signal indicating one of her crew 
members was in urgent need of medical attention. 
The Missouri picked up the merchantman’s dis- 
tress signal and within a very few minutes assis- 


tance was on its way. The destroyer Small was 
called close aboard the Missouri. A hawser was 
run between the two ships and by means of a trol- 
ley and a “personnel transfer chair” that ran on 
this hawser, a medical officer and a pharmacist’s 
mate were quickly transferred to the Small, while 
both vessels maintained their headway. The Small 
was then dispatched at high speed to contact the 
merchant vessel. A rendezvous was effected, the 
patient removed to the destroyer and the Small 
rejoined our task force that same night. Another 
thrilling underway transfer was effected the fol- 
lowing morning when the patient, the doctor and 
the pharmacist’s mate were all transferred from the 
destroyer to the Missouri via the trolley method. 
Within a few days the ill seaman was reported out 
of danger. 


Saturday morning the President delighted the 
ship’s company when he joined Captain Dennison 
in an inspection of the officers and men. Sunday 
morning he and the members of his party attended 
divine services conducted on the open main deck, 
and the following evening he joined the crew in 
witnessing an action-packed program of boxing. At 
other times, he visited the ship’s engineering spaces, 
and, during his walks about the ship he often 
paused to observe some of the interesting opera- 
tions or exercises which are a part of the ship’s 
everyday routine. 


The President held no press conferences during 
the cruise. However, Secretary Ross called the 
newspaper and radio correspondents together from 


(Continued on page 52) 


The President appears before Neptune’s Court. ° 
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The Far Eastern Conuuiialien 


By NeELson TRUSLER JOHNSON, Secretary General 


There is one international body composed of 
delegates representing eleven sovereign states that 
has been working quietly and successfully at 2516 
Massachusetts Avenue since February 26, 1946. The 
address is that of the former Japanese Embassy. 
The international body is the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion. The eleven nations represented on this Com- 
mission are the United States, the United Kingdom. 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Repub- 
lic of China, France, the Netherlands, India, 
Canada, the Republic of the Philippines, Australia 
and New Zealand. The functions of this inter- 
national body are, first, to “formulate the policies, 
principles and standards in conformity with which 
the fulfilment by Japan of its obligations under 
the terms of surrender may be accomplished,” and, 
second, to “review, on the request of any member, 
any directive issued to the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers or any action taken by the 
Supreme Commander involving policy decisions 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission.” In 
addition, the Commission is empowered “to con- 
sider such other matters as may be assigned to it 
by agreement among the participating govern- 


Eleven nations governing 
Japan meet in the Jap- 
anese Embassy grand salon, 
a typical Washington in- 
ternational conference. 


As Chairman, Major 
General Frank R. McCoy, 
addresses the Far Eastern 
Commission, the Embassy’s 
temporary tenant. Secre- 
tary of the Commission, 
Nelson Johnson, is at his 
right elbow (obscured from 
view) and Lord Ha!’ifax at 
his left. Life sized figures 
in Japanese armour have 
been removed from the 
halls because they fright- 

ened cleanirg women. 
National Geographic Magazine 
Picture o iginsl y veproduced in 
eelor and published in the June 
1947 issue of that periodical. 
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ments.” Specifically excluded from its functions is 


the making of recommendations with regard to . 


either the conduct of military operations or terri- 
torial adjustments, 

The name “Far Eastern Commission” is perhaps 
a little misleading. for the authority of this Com- 
mission is limited to the four islands that now com- 


prise Japan. This international body is in a sense. 


unique, for it is a policy-making body to which 
each of the eleven participating powers has as- 
signed its national policy-making function, for the 
purpose of achieving a policy common to all eleven 
nations which took part in the war against Japan 
in the Pacific and which since the surrender have 
been interested in the military occupation of Japan. 
As is usually the case with groups responsible for 
determining policy, whether in business or in pub- 
lic affairs, the deliberations and discussions antece- 
dent to agreement have been conducted in a con- 
ference room closed to the public. Once agreement 
has been reached and a decision on policy achieved. 
the text of such policy decisions have regularly been 
given to the public through the press after they 
have been communicated to General McArthur. 


ll 
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who is the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan. Policy decisions of the Commis- 
sion are transmitted to the United States Govern- 
ment, and the United States Government is re- 
sponsible for preparing directives in accordance 
with these decisions and for transmitting the direc- 
tives to the Supreme Commander for his guidance. 
As sole executive authority for the Allied Powers 
in Japan, the Supreme Commander is charged with 
‘ the implementation of the directives prepared in 
accordance with Commission policy decisions. 


Provision was made in the terms of reference 
under which the Far Eastern: Commission was 
established whereby “the United States Govern- 
ment may issue interim directives to the Supreme 
Commander pending action by the Commission 
whenever urgent matters arise not covered by 
policies already formulated by the Commission; 
provided that any directives dealing with funda- 
mental changes in the Japanese constitutional 
structure or in the regime of control, or dealing 
with a change in the Japanese Government as a 
whole, will be issued only following censultation 
and following the attainment of agreement in the 
Far Eastern Commission.” 


The full Commission meets in its conference 
room under the chairmanship of the American re- 
presentative, General Frank R. McCoy, once a week 
to consider policy papers that have come up to it 
from action by the several committees of the Com- 
mission through its Steering Committee. Since 
February 26, 1946, the day on which it was formal- 
ly established. this Commission composed of eleven 
nations has unanimously agreed to some forty-five 
policy decisions relating to all aspects of the occu- 
pation. These policy decisions have concerned 
themselves with such important phases of the occu- 
pation as a new constitution for Japan; interim 
reparations removals; reparations in relation to 
dissolution of the Zaibatsu, the great industrial and 
financial monopolies of Japan; criteria for selec- 
tion of plants for reparations and their removal. 
destruction or retention in Japan; the determina- 
tion of peaceful needs of Japan; the setting up of 
an inter-allied trade board which consults with and 
advises the United States Government as to the dis- 
position of exports from Japan and the procure- 
ment of imports required for Japan; Allied trade 
representatives: the sources of Japanese imports: 
the destination of Japanese exports; the food sup- 
ply for Japan: and short-term economic contro!s. 
In the field of strengthening democratic tendencies 
in Japan, policy decisions have been agreed to in 
regard to trade unions and a revision of the Japa- 
nese educational system, 


The foregoing gives a fair idea of the extent and 
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variety of the delicate and important problems on 
which the eleven-power Far Eastern Commission 
have sought to find agreement among themselves. 
These decisions are the results of many committee 
meetings, in which representatives of the eleven 
delegations have explored each subject thoroughly. 
not only in consultation with their several govern- 
ments, but also in consultation among themselves. 


New matter relating to policy is brought to the 
Chairman of the Commission and distributed to all 
delegations by the Secretariat, and then assigned 
to one of the seven working committees into which 
the Commission is divided. Decisions by the Com- 
mission are taken by a majority vote, provided the 
representatives of the United States, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
and China all concur in the decision. It is thus evi- 
dent that the Commission operates under a voting 
procedure comparable to that which exists in the 
Security Council of the United Nations. The re- 
quirement of unanimity on behalf of the four 
named powers is known as the veto. The veto in 
the Far Eastern Commission has not operated for 
the purpose of creating deadlocks or for the pur- 
pose of underlining or emphasizing disagreement. 
It has been used, and successfully used, for the 
purpose of keeping problems under discussion un- 
til due and full consideration has been possible and 
differences have been ironed out so that agreement 
has been reached. There is little doubt that the suc- 
cess of the Commission in solving what otherwise 
might have become most difficult problems of in- 
ternational understanding and agreement has been 
due largely to the fact that meetings of the com- 
mittees and of the Commission itself have not been 
open to the public. This kind of procedure con- 
sumes time, but agreement has been the important 
thing, and the procedure has encouraged negotia- 
tion and due consideration of differing points of 
view, with the result that agreement has been 
achieved in some forty-five decisions of great im- 
portance not only to the occupation of Japan but 
also to all eleven nations striving by this procedure 
to cooperate in a common policy which is intended 
to carry into effect the Potsdam Declaration and the 
terms under which Japan surrendered to the Allies. 

There is much work yet to be done by the Far 
Eastern Commission, which will continue to be the 
international body responsible to each of its eleven 
members for policy underlying the occupation of 
Japan until a peace treaty has been negotiated and 
ratified and the military phase of the occupation 
has been completed. 

A new constitution has been drawn up and ac- 
cepted, work has begun on the important task of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Entrance to the building housing the new 
Foreign Service Association—1809 

Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
windows directly over the doorway are 
those of the Lounge of the Association. 


Photos by Ralph Duter 


NEW ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


The Foreign Service Association is pleased to 
present on the cover and on this page of the 
JOURNAL exterior views of the Equitable Building at 
1809 G Street, N. W., Washington, in which build- 
ing the Association maintains its administrative 
offices. THE FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL also main- 
tains its administrative office at this address as well 
as its editorial office; and a limited amount of space 
is available to the Foreign Service Protective Asso- 
ciation, which contemplates an early utilization of 
additional space in the new quarters. In addition 
to the exterior view of the building housing the 
quarters—a building located just one block west on 
G Street from the old State Department Building— 
the JoURNAL also presents two interior views of the 
new offices in order that members in the field may 
have some idea of the appearance of the new 
quarters inside as well as outside. 


From the point of view of convenient location, 
accessibility and adaptability, the quarters are 
ideally situated. In addition to the working rooms, 
the Association has fitted up a comfortable lounge 
and library; and many callers have commented 
upon the attractive furnishings of the lounge and 
the facilities which have been made available to 
members of the Association. 


A recent very valuable addition to the library is a- 


set of the Encyclopedia Britannica with an accom- 
panying World Atlas and the Britannica Year Book 
for 1947: all the gift of the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable William Benton. 

It is gratifying to the Executive Committee of 
the Association and the staff on duty in the quarters 
at 1809 G Street that members are calling there in 
increasing numbers and that the facilities put at the 
disposal of members are being freely utilized. 


1947 


Association Lounge with 


The 


—which members are invited to utilize. 


reading and writing facilities 


donated by the Hon. Robert Woods Bliss. 
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The Office of Counselor of the 
Department of State 


By Cart W. Strom, Assistant Chief, Division of Foreign Service Planning 


Foreign Service Officer 
Charles E. Bohlen took his 
oath of office as Counselor of 
the Department of. State on 
August 1, 1947. In connec- 
tion with his appointment to 
this high position, it may be 
of interest to sketch the his- 
tory of the office. 

The position of Counselor 
was created by an Act of Con- 
gress of August 5, 1909. The 
duties of the incumbent em- 
braced the ‘study and treat- 
ment of such questions as 
might from time to time be re- 
ferred to him by the Secreary, 
involving advanced legal or 
other questions that required 
uninterrupted —_ consideration 
and investigation.” Some of 
the subjects which engaged 
his attention during the first 
years after the establishment 
of the position were the ne- 
gotiation of trade agreements with the various 
nations of the world under the provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1909; the problems considered by 
the International Maritime Conferences; the Inter- 
national Congress in Relation to Fur Seals; and the 
question of a general arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain. By 1917, the conception of the position of 
the Counselor as an adviser on matters of high 
policy had become blurred to such an extent that 
he was, in addition, charged with consideration of 
diplomatic appointments (with the Third Assistant 
Secretary of State), supervision over the Latin 
American and Mexican Divisions, and supervision 
over the Trade Adviser’s Office and the Informa- 
tion Division. In a Department order of December 
27, 1918, he was instructed to receive, distribute, 
and transmit all communications to and from the 
American Mission to Negotiate Peace. An Act of 
March 1, 1919, abolished the Office of counselor 
and replaced it by that of Under Secretary of State, 
as of July 1, 1919. 

During the period when the office existed, the 
position was held by Mr. Henry M. Hoyt of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Charles P. Anderson of New 
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Charles E. Bohlen 
Counselor 


York, Mr. John Bassett Moore 
of New York, Mr. Robert 
Lansing of New York, and 
Mr. Frank Lyon Polk of New 
York. Mr. Polk became the 
first Under Secretary. 

In 1937, the position of Un- 
der Secretary of State was va‘ 
cant, and Mr. Sumner Welles 
and Judge R. Walton Moore 
were both Assistant Secre- 
taries. Mr. Welles was slated 
for appointment as Under 
Secretary but the Secretary. 
Mr. Hull, apparently did not 
wish to raise him in rank 
above Judge Moore. A bill 
was introduced in the Senate 
providing “That there shall be 
in the Department of State a 
Counselor of the Department 
of State, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the 
Senate, at a salary of $10,000 
per annum.” In the debates in the Senate and, 
later, in the House it was stated that the bill simply 
“raised the authority and salary of one of the four 
Assistant Secretaries from $8,000 to $10,000 a year. 
creating the position of Counselor of the Depart- 
ment of State, giving him the same high authority 
which the Under Secretary has.” It was clearly 
understood in the House and in the Senate that 
Judge Moore would be the Counselor. The Secre- 
tary, it was brought out, had assured Congress that 
his elevation to Under Secretary rank would not 
increase the number of high positions in the De- 
partment since one of the four Assistant Secretary- 
ships would be left vacant. The quick passage of 
the bill in the Senate was accompanied with glow- 
ing words of tribute to Judge Moore from members 
of both parties. In the House, there were the same 
expressions of respect for the Judge’s ability from 
both sides, but members of the Republican party 
took the opportunity to twit the Democrats in con- 
nection with his age. This was the time of the 
“Nine Old Men” episode. In view of the fact that 
Judge Moore was 78 years old, the Republicans 
filled 13 pages in the Congressional Record with 
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speeches taking the President to task for incon- 
sistency in the appointment he was about to make, 
and to which, it was plain they would, nevertheless, 
be pleased to give their hearty approval. 

Mr. Welles and Judge Moore were commissioned 
as Under Secretary and Counselor, respectively, 
on May 30, 1937. The descriptions of their duties 
in the Register of the Department for 1937 are al- 
most identical. For each one it is stated that he 
is “one of the two principal assistants to the Secre- 
tary of State in the discharge of his various func- 
tions, aiding in the formulation and execution of 
the foreign policy of the Government and the re- 
ception of the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments and in other work of a highly responsible 
character.” In the case of the Under Secretary it 
says that he gives special attention to political rela- 
tions with foreign governments; in that of the 
Counselor, that he is concerned with such im- 
portant phases of our foreign relations as may be 
assigned to him by the Secretary of State. It was 
provided that the Under Secretary should become 
Acting Secretary in the absence of the Secretary 
while the Counselor should act when both the Secre- 
tary and the Under Secretary were away. 

As long as Judge Moore was Counselor, the 
Assistant Secretaryship which he had held re- 
mained vacant in accordance with a commitment 
made to Congress. When he retired, no successor 
was named either by Mr. Hull or Mr. Stettinius. 
although the authority for a Counselor remained 
on the statute books. Instead, the Assistant Secre- 
taryship which Judge Moore had occupied was 
filled. Shortly after Mr. Byrnes became Secretary. 
Mr. Benjamin B. Cohen was appointed Counselor 
on September 14, 1945. 

When the position of Counselor was re-estab- 
lished for Judge Moore, the salary authorized was 
$10,000 per annum, the same as that of the Under 
Secretary. The salary of an Assistant Secretary 
was at that time $8,000 per annum. On July 1, 
1946, the salary of the Under Secretary was in- 
creased to $12,000 per annum. The annual rate 
for an Assistant Secretary had already been in- 
creased to $10,000. The salary provided for the 
Counselor was unchanged when these increases 
were made. The position of Counselor emerged. 
then, at the salary level of an Assistant Secretary, 
but a Department Order was promulgated to the 
effect that the Counselor (in this case, Mr. Cohen) 
should be Acting Secretary in the absence of the 
Secretary and the Under Secretary. 

By an Act of August 1, 1946, Congress estab- 
lished, for a period of two years, the position of 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. Mr. 
William L. Clayton was appointed to this post. Up 
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to this time, the almost identical descriptions of 
the purposes of the positions of Under Secretary 
and Counselor had remained unchanged since the 
time of Judge Moore’s appointment. After the pas- 
sage of the Act of August 1, 1916, a distinction was 
drawn. The Departmental Orders on this subject 
stated that the two Under Secretaries were con- 
cerned with the formulation, determination and 
execution of foreign policy, while the Counselor 
advised and assisted the Secretary in the considera- 
tion and solution of major problems of foreign 
relations. It was also stated that the Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs should be Acting Secre- 
tary in the absence of the Secretary and Under 
Secretary and, if all three of these officers were 
away from Washington, the Counselor should act 
as Secretary. The new definitions of the functions 
of the Counselor, which is at present in effect, is 
contained in a Departmental Announcement (No. 
759) of September 15, 1947, and reads as follows: 


“The Counselor, who serves with the rank of an 
Assistant Secretary of State: 

(1) Performs such functions in the field of 
foreign affairs as may be assigned to him 
by the Secretary or the Under Secretary. 

(2) Has responsibility for the maintenance of 
liaison with the Congress, including direc- 
tion of— 

(a) Consultation with Members of the 
Congress concerning foreign-policy de- 
velopments, legislative proposals, and 
related matters, including testimony be- 
fore Congressional Committees. 
Correspondence with Members of the 
Congress and with Government officials 
and private individuals concerning 
Congressional matters. 

(c) Development of the Department’s legis- 
lative program; and the presentation of 
legislative proposals, and treaties and 
other international agreements to the 
Congress. 

Maintenance of liaison with the Bureau 
of the Budget in connection with re- 
ports to Congress, proposals for legis- 
lation, and related matters.” 


It is a source of great gratification to Mr. 
Bohlen’s colleagues in the Foreign Service that he. 
should be named to this position in which he joins 
such a distinguished company. Incidentally, he be- 
comes another “first” for Rogers Act appointees. 
Mr. George V. Allen was the first Rogers Act am- 
bassador; Mr. Selden Chapin, the first Rogers Act 
officer to reach Class 1 in the Service; and now Mr. 
Bohlen is the first one to be appointed to a_posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary rank. 


(b) 


(d) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


To all members of the American Foreign Service: 


Again | send my heartiest best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas to you who are faithfully representing our people 
abroad and even in the farthest corners of the earth. | am 
glad to have this opportunity to express anew my pride in 
your achievements and my confidence in your ability and 
devotion to duty. At this time when most of us here at 
home are celebrating the Christmas season by renewing 
ties of family and friendship, | want particularly to express 
the gratitude which your country feels toward you who, 
year after year, accept the separations, the discomfort, and 


often the danger which are the accompaniment of foreign 
Service. 


The least we can do in return for your sacrifice is to 
continue to strengthen the Foreign Service so that it shall 
always be, as it is today, one of the great career services of 
the world. | pledge every kind of support which the Gov- 
ernment at home can offer. But the greatest and most 
essential contribution is the one which you alone can make. 
Your hard work, your loyalty, the impression. you make on 
everyone you meet whatever his rank — these are what 
count for America today. Be assured that we rely im- 
plicitly on you as we go soberly about the task of seeking 
a foundation on which to build an enduring peace. We 
pledge our every effort not to fail you — you must not 
fail us! 


Mrs. Truman ioins me in sending the season's greet- 
ings to you men and women of the Foreign Service, and to 
your families as well. 


A Happy New Year to you all! 
Harry S. Truman 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


From London, 
December 11, 1947 


To the Foreign Service: 


The holiday season of 1947 finds us deeply engaged 
in the task of finding peace and security in the world. 


More than ever we are depending on the Foreign Serv- 
ice to provide our international eyes and ears. The time- 
liness of your first-hand reports; the effectiveness of your 
efforts to interpret our country to others, some of whom 
do not even wish to understand us: and the skill with which 
you represent our interests — all will have an influence on 
our future in these critical days. 


The responsibility of the Department of State, at 
home and abroad, has never been so great as today. Per- 
sonally | am proud to be associated with you and | devoutly 
hope that the New Year will find us closer to our goal. 


To each of you wherever you are throughout the world, 
| send you my Christmas Greetings and every good wish for 
the New Year. 


G. C. MARSHALL 


DeceMBER, 1947 
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Letters to the Editors 


Jim Wright 


American Embassy, Oslo, Norway, 
October 15, 1947. 
To THE Epirors, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I was at Crawford’s with Jim Wright. We took 
the examinations together. We attended the same 
F. S. School in 1930. 

Jim Wright is a war-casualty. He gave gener- 
ously of his strength, energy and imagination in the 
service of his country. I believe that if he had 
nursed his strength he would be with us still, but 
such a thought never entered his mind. 

There are no medals for men like Jim Wright. 
They say that the memory of a Republic is short, 
but his many friends will always remember him 
for his good humor, sound judgment and keen 
political insight. He was a good Foreign Service 
Officer. Our country will always owe a debt of 
gratitude to men like him. 

K. AILSHIE. 


Sympathetic Taxpayer 


American Embassy, 
Habana, August 1, 1947 
To THE Epirors, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

Herewith is a copy of a letter which the Ambassa- 
dor has received and which he has circulated among 
the staff. We all think the JouRNAL readers would 
enjoy it! 

Prescott CHILps. 
FOR CIRCULATION: 

I believe the staff will appreciate knowing that it 
has the sympathy of at least one Taxpayer. If the 
climate of Washington were not so bad, we might 
hope for sympathy from that quarter also. 

RHN 
July 20, 1947. 
Your ExceELLeNcy: 

I take the liberty of addressing you on behalf of 
the staff of the American Embassy in Havana, Cuba, 
because they are Americans and fellow-citizens and 
generally the head of the house never knows what is 
befalling those employed in his own house, and I 
feel sure this is the case in this instance, or else a 
man of scrupulous conscience, as I have heard you 
are, would have righted the state of affairs which I 
am taking the liberty of bringing to your attention. 

I was in Havana for several months and have just 
returned to the U. S. I had necessity to go to the 
Embassy many times, to several different Depart- 
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ments, and was attended to as best tired-out and 
over-worked employees could attend to anyone— 
very badly, and even with rudeness sometimes—but 
I did not and do not blame them—who can feel 
amiable, polite and have any zest for his job when 
he, or she, is worked to death during so many long 
hours and in such terrific heat? I have visited 
almost all the American Embassies in Europe, and 
at not one do the staff work through such a long 
day, with one hour for rest at meal-time, and yet 
those are not debilitating tropical countries. I was 
told, on investigation, that before the war working 
hours at the Havana Embassy were from 9 A.M. to 
4:30 P.M., not so bad, but the war has been over 
two years approximately now and the staff con- 
tinues to plodd through extenuatingly long hours of 
work. Most of them are suffering from illnesses and 
nervous conditions due to the strain. I have watched 
them streaming out of the offices at night and nearly 
every one of them looks as if he, or she, had been 
pulled through a keyhole, and the one that did not 
look tired to death was because he or she was very 
new at the Embassy. 

It is in your power to alleviate the plight of these 
Americans who have necessity to live and work in 
Cuba, and I am sure that you will take measures 
before the health of more of your staff is ruined 
by too many hours of work—which right now in 
this terrific heat of the tropics is a real crime and 
abuse. 

I have the honor to remain, 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 


MARRIAGES 


Apams-Graves. Mrs. Elizabeth Bryant Graves 
and Foreign Service Officer Ware Adams were mar- 
ried on August 2nd in San Francisco. 


LaNCASTER-BICKHAM. Miss Mary Elinor Bick- 
ham and Foreign Service Officer Bruce M. Lancas- 
ter were married on November Ist. Mr. Lancaster 
is Third Secretary at Nanking. 


Correction 


In Mr. Lyon’s letter concerning the late Mr. James H. 
Wright in the November issue the statement that Mr. 
Wright had “an excellent grasp of ceremonies” should have 
read “an excellent grasp of economics.” 
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A Viee Consul Visits Okinawa 


By Joun W. Burnett, 
Foreign Service Officer, Tokyo 


Members of the United States Armed Forces 
stationed on Okinawa and Americans of Okinawan 
ancestry residing there look forward with great 
interest to the first five days of each month and 
the visit to the island of Vice Consul Douglas W. 
Overton of the Yokohama Branch of the Office of 
the United States Political Adviser for Japan. 

The island, scene of Japan’s last determined de- 
fense in the war, is located some 960 miles south- 
west of the main Japanese islands. An increasing 
demand for the performance of certain consular 
functions made it necessary to inaugurate in May, 
1947, monthly visits by Vice Consul Overton to 
Okinawa for five-day periods. The writer accom- 
panied him on a portion of his August trip, which 
Mr. Overton was called on by the Commanding 
General to extend to ten days. (This extension was 
necessitated in order to process the large number 
of applications of Americans for marriage to Oki- 
nawans under the terms of the War Brides Act 
as amended by Congress on July 22, which allowed 
immigration into the United States of Okinawa 
wives of World War II soldiers or veterans. ) 

As in many other parts of the world, the Trans- 
portation Problem 
reared its ugly head 
from the very begin- 
ning of the trip. ‘The 
Army’s Troop Carrier 
planes are used for 
the trip to and from 
the island and any 
mode of conveyance 
obtainable — usually 
a topless jeep—is the 
rule on the. island. 
Plane schedules from 
Tokyo are not regu- 
lar and flights are set- 
up or cancelled on 
short notice, so it is 
usually necessary to 
stay in “flight status” 
for several days prior 
to the flight. We were 
deposited after the 
51% hour trip in a C- 
54 plane at the air- 
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Okinawa, his wife and the latter's mother, who had flown from 
Manila for the occasion. 


at Naha at 10:30 p.m., and, as usual, without ad- 
vance notice of our arrival (Communications Prob- 
lem!!). 

Although regular channels had no knowledge of 
our coming, the Okinawa grapevine worked over- 
time that Saturday evening, for we were told. after- 
wards that as all planes entered the 100-mile radius 
of Naha (and radio communication with the opera- 
tions tower), they were queried as to whether Vice 
Consul Overton was aboard. A prospective bride 
and groom had been waiting already 48 hours for 
the Vice Consul from Yokohama and were prepared 
to go on “Radio Okinawa” the following Sunday 
morning to call off a church wedding and reception 
scheduled for that afternoon if he failed to arrive 
and witness their civil ceremony before the Mayor 
of Tamagusuku. 

The telephone rang for Overton when the plane 
hit the runway and after a hurried conversation 
with the couple, arrangements were made to witness 
their marriage early the following mornings at the 
Military Government chapel. 

A telephone call to Military Government Head- 
quarters at Chinen, 12 miles away, finally elicited 
the promise of trans- 
portation of some 
sort. In the mean- 
time, we climbed in- 
to the back of an ar- 
my truck which took 
us on a wild ride to 
a transient mess (la- 
beled “The Cleanest 
Dining Room in the 
Pacific” ) a mile away. 
Two hours and gal- 
lons of coffee later a 
jeep driven by a 
sleepy Filipina Scout 
limped into the air- 
field with a partially- 
flat tire, picked up 
two almost-as-flat vice 


consuls and _ their 
Vice Consul Overton (right) and Mayor Ashitomi of Tamagusuku them to their auar- 
Township (extreme left) pose with first enlisted man to marry on t q 
ers. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ATOMIC ENERGY AT THE CROSSROADS 


The work of the United Nations has nowhere run 
into more frustration than in the deliberations of 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
Over 15 months after negotiations began on the 
basis of United States proposals put forward by 
Mr. Bernard Baruch, no agreement has_ been 
reached between the Soviet Union and Poland, on 
one hand, and 13 other nations, now and sometime 
members of the Commission, including the United 
States. In the meantime, the threat of an atoniic 
armaments race shadows the lives of citizens in all 
countries. 

In this situation Foreign Service officers can ren- 
der a service in their communities by informing 
themselves about the issues of the debate and pro- 
moting a clear understanding of them. The aver- 
age citizen in the United States and abroad tends 
to look on the United Nations atomic energy debate 
as something esoteric and hypothetical. Moreover, 
incredible as it seems, he has become “used” to liv- 
ing with the bomb and something of the original 
sense of urgency about international control has 
been dissipated. There is even a widespread feel- 
ing that deliberations in the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission are “getting somewhere.” 

The U. S. offer originally presented by Mr. Baruch 
on June 14, 1946, still stands. We can never relin- 
quish the effort to develop a plan which will really 
work, and to which all will adhere. Yet we must 
realize that the chances of an agreement on the 
international control of atomic energy to assure its 
use for peaceful purposes only have never seemed 
less favorable than they now do. Secondly, we must 
assess the responsibility for this state of affairs. 
In the long debate in the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union has put forward very little in the way of 
concrete suggestions while the other delegations 
have agreed on the basic and_ indispensable 
requirements of an effective plan and have worked 
it out in considerable detail. 

The processes for production of atomic weapons 
and for development of atomic energy for peaceful 
uses are, through most of their courses, identical 
and inseparable. Therefore, under any plan which 
left individual nations free to do as they pleased 
with the atom, inspectors would have to look not 
merely into the operations of plants but also into 
the motives of the operators themselves. 

The heart of the majority plan is the establish- 
ment of a strong central international authority 
which would eventually take over ownership, opera- 
tion and management of the more important opera- 
tions in atomic energy development in all countries. 
The United States and the majority group of nations 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Journal’s Guest Editor 


NEAL STANFORD of the Christian Science Monitor 


If Thomas Paine was living in times that tried 
men’s souls, what of today? 

The 20th century, it seems clear, can equal if not 
surpass the trials, carnage, confusion of any age,— 
if not all of them combined. And, yet, by equivalent 
measures, its opportunities, its challenges and its 
victories are, or can be, equally impressive and un- 
paralleled. 

There have been periods in history which would 
certainly have been exhilarating, even if tempes- 
tuous, ones in which to live. There have been so- 
called turning points in history that no doubt can 
match isolated developments in the momentous 
character of the present. Yet it is doubtful if any 
other period in history ever provided such bound- 
less and varied dimensions to the world’s problems 
as do today’s. 

Take any turning point in history, whether poli- 
tical, economic, social or religious, and there is evi- 
dence the 20th century—the present—can provide 
its equivalent in portent, drama, revolution, or 
progress. 

The Industrial Revolution which remade a society 
and remodeled an economy could have been no 
more cataclysmic than what the atomic age holds 
in store for mankind. Even in Year II of the atom. 
today’s ablest physical scientists see unbounded 
benefits flowing from atomic energy. One thing is 
sure, this discovery, if wisely handled, makes Watt’s 
steam engine and Hargraves spinning jenny minor 
developments by comparison. 

Then there is that prolonged period in history 


that witnessed the power of Rome decline and fall. 
With no disrespect to the British, we are nonetheless 
in this era seeing the British lion pull in its claws, 
its power wane at least, relatively. 

The Soviets have been so brash as to be embar- 
rassing in suggesting to American officials that the 
Big Three should better be the Big Two. And even 
some Americans give Britain second class privileges 
in that world’s most exclusive club. Yet if Britain’s 
changed position in the world cannot be too closely 
compared with Rome’s decline, its metamorphosis 
is certainly as interesting and can be as conse- 
quential. 

Then there is that 15th century development that 
found Gutenberg using movable type, an event 
which opened a new chapter in man’s quest for 
knowledge and gave wings to words. But what of 
radio and television, which today with infinitely 
greater speed and effect bring the word—in fact, 
the world—right into one’s parlor? 

And what of that age of exploration which saw 
Magellan’s Victoria encircling the globs and Colum- 
bus with his Nina, Pinta and Santa Maria discover- 
ing America? Cannot this era, with its rockets, its 
supersonic speeds, its guided missiles, its reach into 
the stratosphere, make an oyster, not of the world, 
but of the universe? 

On top of this we have today an ideological con- 
flict that is unparalleled in scope and intensity. Its 
closest resemblance is to the religious wars of old. 
It is a social, economic, political conflict—all rolled 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Neal Stanford is State Department correspondent for The Christian Science 
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States and abroad. He joined the Monitor in 1937, and for the last four years has 
been a member of its Washington Bureau. 


Prior to work on the Monitor he had lived in Europe for seven years, studying, 
traveling and teaching. One of his pupils was Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, now 
British prince consort. During his years abroad he studied at the Sorbonne and 


On returning to the United States and before joining the Monitor he acquired 
a Master degree in Business Administration at Harvard University. His under- 
graduate work was done at ihe University of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He was born in Moorhead, Minnesota, though he grew up in Evanston, 
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News From the Department 


By Jane WILSON 


Personals 


THE Paut C. 
DaniELs, Foreign Service Officer. 
was on October 29 designated 
Director for American Republic 
Affairs. Ambassador Daniels had 
been called to Washington from 
Honduras on consultation in or- 
der to participate in the prepara- 
tory work for the Bogota Con- 
ference which is being undertak- 
en by the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. He 
will continue to act as U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the Council con- 
currently with his duties as Di- 
rector of ARA. 


The Naval War College at 


Newport has published ba Rie Most recent photo of Garret G. 


tion were represented at the Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. D. Bent Lane, wife of 
recently retired FSO CLAyTon 
Lane, held an exhibition of her 
paintings of Lebanon at the Fe- 
rargil Galleries in New York 
City on November 11-22. Mrs. 
Lane was from 1945 until quite 
recently in Beirut where Mr. 
Lane was Commercial Attaché. 
This is the first exhibition in the . 
U.S. by an American artist which 
has been devoted to Lebanon. It 
was sponsored by Dr. Charles 
Malik, Lebanese Minister to the 
US. 

THe HonoraBte 
HAMILTON recently resigned as 


Minister to Finland, being or- 
1947-48 “Prospectus oy ee Ackerson, Jr., Chief of the Division 


the major part of the article 
“The Naval War College and the 
Foreign Service” by FSO Ropert C. Stronc which 
appeared in the June 1947 Foreign Service Journal. 


Ambassador ALAN GoopricH KIRK at Brussels 
has been appointed by President Truman as the 
U. S. Representative on the special Balkan Commis- 
sion established by the UN General Assembly Octo- 
ber 21. This assignment is in addition to his duties 
as Ambassador to Belgium and Minister to Luxem- 
bourg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joun Moors Capor, on leave 
from Yugoslavia, happened to be in Washington 
when the Maria Moors Cabot award winners were 
honored. Awarded annually by Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Maria Moors Cabot prizes recognize 
outstanding achievements and services in the field 
of journalism by distinguished editors, publishers 
and writers in the American Republics. These 
awards were established in 1939 by Dr. Godfrey 
Lowell Cabot of Boston in memory of his wife, the 
mother of FSO John Cabot. 

Four members of the staff of the Foreign Service 
Institute—WILLIAM P. Mappox, FRANK S. Hop- 
Kins, Henry LEE Jr., and Epwsr» A. 
KENNARD—were to attend the National Conference 
on the Study of World Areas at Columbia Univer- 
sity on November 28, 29 and 30. Universities 
throughout the United States which are operating 
special program of area research, study and instruc- 
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of Foreign Service Personnel. 


dered to the Department for con- 
sultation in connection with 
prospective Japanese treaty nego- 
tiations. It is expected that Mr. Hamilton will, 
when negotiations for a Japanese Peace Treaty are 
undertaken, serve as the Deputy of the Secretary 
of State in these negotiations. 


Jack BERNARD TATE has been appointed Deputy 
Legal Adviser of the Department. He was from 
1928 to 1934 in the Office of the Legal Adviser 
and has been associated in a legal capacity with 
various Government agencies including the NRA, 
the SSB and the FSA, and was General Counsel of 
the latter from 1939 to the present. 


FSOs Ropert M. Branpin, detailed to Columbia 
University, and ALBert E. Pappano, detailed to 
Harvard. both visited the Department early in No- 
vember. They are two of the four officers who are 
engazed in advanced economic studies at universi- 
ties this year, the others being Charles Adair, Jr., 
and Edward A. Dow, Jr. 


FSO Rosert M. McCuintock, Special Assistant 
to the Director of the Office of Special Political 
Affairs addressed the Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton on November 11th on “Where We Stand in the 
United Nations.” 

ALBERT FE. CLarrensurc, Jr., former FSO and 
Chief of the Special Projects Division of the De- 
partment, has been reinstated in the Foreign Serv- 


ice as of October 20th, as an FSO of class III. 
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FSO Anprew E. Donovan visited the Depart- 
ment in October on transfer from Guatemala to 
San José, his assignment to Buenos Aires having 
been changed. 

G. MinneMAN, Agricultural Attache in 
Habana spent a short leave in the U.S. in October. 
Foreign Service Tragedies 

GuioriA Marie Ruscu, of the Staff Corps, was 
among the 44 killed on October 26 when-a Swedish 
airliner crashed atop towering Mount Hymettos, 
twelve miles southeast of Athens. Miss Rusch was 
being transferred from Manila to Oslo. 

The plane was en route from Turkey. Wreckage 
was scattered for a distance of five hundred yards 
and only a few of the bodies could be found. The 
Swedish airlines system termed the crash “the 
worse disaster in the history of Swedish commercial 
aviation.” 

* % 

The Legation at Addis Ababa reported to the De- 
partment the murder on the evening of October 9 
of JoHANNES A. SEMERJIBASHIAN, an alien em- 
ployed by the Legation as Dragoman-Interpreter. 
Mr. Semerjibashian was shot as he was entering the 
driveway of his home in an official Legation auto- 
mobile bearing diplomatic license plates. Our 
Government has informed the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment of the extreme seriousness with which it views 
this murder, and of the urgent necessity for appre- 
hending and bringing to justice the perpetrator of 
the crime. 

Examining Panel to South America 

An Examining Panel left on October 17 on a trip 
through Central and South America to conduct 
Oral Examinations for admission to the Foreign 
Service. It consisted of: 

P. Map-ex of Washington, D. C.., 
Director of the Foreign Service Institute, Chairman. 

SAMUEL J. FLETCHFR, Foreign Service Officer. 

Lester D. MALLory. Foreign Service Officer. 

Hooker A. Foreign Service Officer, 

Donato W. Foreign Service Officer, 
Deputy Director, Office of the Foreign Service. 

Miss CoRINNE YOUNS accompanied the Panel as 
Secretary. 

The examinations were held in Miami, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, Panama, 
Gvatemala and Mexico. 

Most of those who took the Examinations were 
candidates for admission to the middle and upper 
classes of the Foreign Service under the Manpower 
Act who had been exempted from the Written Ex- 
aminations: some were candidates for admission to 
Class 6 who had been successful in the special 
Written Examination given in October 1946 for 
veterans and members of the armed forces. 
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Filing of Income Tax Returns 1946 and Prior Years 

Recent laws of Congress amending Internal Rev- 
enue regulations have made it mandatory to file 
income tax returns, and to pay the taxes for prior 
years, namely: 1941 through 1946, on or before 
December 31, 1947; however, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in a recent ruling has granted in 
such cases postponement to whichever of the fol- 
lowing dates is the earliest: 

(1) The 15th day of the sixth month following 
the month in which the individual ceases (ex- 
cept by reason of death or incompetency) to 
be outside the Americas or serving as a 
member of the military or naval forces of 
the United States on sea duty or outside the 
continental United States; or 

(2) June 15, 1948. 

In filing, the individual should attach to each of 
the returns statements showing periods stationed 
abroad. 

1947 Income Tax Returns are due March 15, 
1948. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE CREDIT UNION 


In connection with the advertisement of the Credit 
Union on page 1, the following information, sup- 
plied by the Union, may be helpful to those who 
contemplate applying for a loan: 

Administrative oficers may request FP to send 
adequate supply of Credit Union forms; member- 
ship card (for joint membership, 1 each for husband 
and wife) should be forwarded to the Credit Union, 
accompanied by check for entrance fee of 25 cents 
per member, plus at least $5.00 for initial deposit 
to open account; fill out loan application carefully 
(all information confidential) ; if you already have 
Credit Union loan outstanding, add present balance 
to sums needed; note form should be signed front 
and back .and by spouse also if available; co-maker 
should sign below borrowers and all signatures 
should -be witnessed; to a¥oid error leave body of 
note to be filled out in office; salary allotments 
should be made out in even dollars for enough to 
equal bi-weekly payment on principal plus interest 
on initial loan; interest reduces with each payment 
on principal and balance of each allotment is placed 
in share account of borrowers to earn a dividend 
(last year 2.4% was earned¥:Bortowers get full 
benefit of all savings in interest by paying off loans 
before maturity. If proceeds of loan are to be sent 
to Commissioner of Internal Revenue or anyone 
other than borrower submit necessary forms or 
instructions; all papers, including copy of salary 
allotment, should be sent to State Department Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Washington 25, D. C. 
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News From The Field 


MEXICO D. F. 
September 10, 1947 
Ambassador Thurston has nearly completed a 
“flying visit” to all the consulates in Mexico, an 
achievement which, as far as the records show, has 
not been previously equalled in this country of great 
distances and gradually developing communications. 
There are nineteen offices of full consular rank in 
the Republic outside the Capital, the largest num- 
ber we have in any single country. 
The Ambassador’s calls have in no sense been 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 

= Argentina—John N. Hamlin Hongkong—Betty Ann Middleton 
- Australia (Canberra) —Donald Lamm !reland—Thomas McEnelly 

cs Austria—Martin F. Herz London—W. Stratton Anderson, Jr. 
a Bolivia—Merlin E. Smith Mexico—Dixon Donnelley 

. British Guiana—George W. Skora Nassau—John H. E. McAndrews 

. Bulgaria—John E. Horner Costa Rica—Albert E. Carter 

Canada—( Western) —Ralph A. Boernstein Nicaragua—Raymond Phelan 

Canada (Eastern) —Terry B. Sanders, Jr. Panama—Oscar H. Guerra 

* Ceylon—Perry N. Jester Paraguay—Henry Hoyt 

7 New Zealand—John S. Service Peru—Maurice J. Broderick 

5 Dutch West Indies—Lynn W. Franklin Poland—Findley Burns, Jr. 

= Ecuador—George P. Shaw Portugal—William Barnes 

" El Salvador—Murat Williams Rumania—Donald Dunham 

= France—George Abbott Shanghai—Emory C. Swank 

“ France (Southern)—William H. Christensen Southampton—William H. Beck 

" French Indo-China—Dallas M. Coors Syria—Robert E. Cashin 

= French West Africa—William S. Krason Trinidad—Benjamin L. Sowell 

" Germany—William P. Cochran, Jr. Union of South Africa—John C. Fuess 
* Greece—William Witman, 2d Uruguay—Sidney Lafoon 

Guatemala—Andrew E. Donovan, II U.S.S.R.—Foy D. Kohler 


in the nature of an inspection, but have been de- 
signed to increase and bring up to date his knowl- 
edge of Mexico, which began in boyhood and later 
with his first Foreign Service assignment, and to 
make the personal acquintance of the officers and 
staff of all the consulates. The Ambassador has 
made his visits in the plane of Brig. Gen. James W. 
Spry, Military Attaché and Military Attaché for 
Air, with General Spry and Colonel George P. 
Champion, Assistant Military Attaché for Air, 
acting as co-pilots. 
Dorsey G. FISHER 
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3 MEXICO 

Ambassador Thurston Ar- 
rives in Guadalajara. 


Left to right: Dorsey 
Fisher, First Secretary and 
Public Affairs Officer; Brig. 
Gen. James W. Spry, Mili- 
tary Attaché and Military 
Attaché for Air; Consul Ilo 
C. Funk; the Ambassador; 
Vice Consul Edward Me- 
Cully ; Mario Bauche of the 

Consulate staff. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO 


José Mayer went to work in 1897, at the age of 
fifteen, for Thomas Thompson, then Minister to 
Brazil. He is still employed by the Embassy. At 
that time the Legation, and after 1904 the Em- 
bassy, was located in Petropolis, in the mountains, 
and was moved to Rio de Janeiro only shortly 
before the start of the first World War. This was 
because the coastal city, quite correctly, was re- 
garded as most unhealthy at that early date. José 
Mayer at first was hired to be a general handy- 
man around the combined legation and residence. 
At that time the only office personnel was made up 
of the Minister’s family and servants and, as a 
result, Mayer’s duties ranged from helping with 
the mail pouch to assisting Mrs. Thompson in the 
kitchen. As the Mission grew, so did José Mayer. 
and although originally hired for fifteen milreis 
a month (about $15 U.S. at the then prevailing 
exchange), his duties increased in scope and im- 
portance. Despite the growth, the legation was 
still very small and personalized, and when a Mr. 
Dawson was stationed in Brazil as a Secretary, 
early in the century, one of José Mayer’s duties 
was to help care for the infant son, Allan Dawson, 
now Chief of Brazilian Affairs in the Department 
of State. 


Mayer developed in time into the almost ex- 
clusive handler of mail and the man who “knew 
everyone” in the customs department or on the 
docks. The mail came into Rio de Janeiro, but the 
Embassy was in Petropolis, so every week or two, 
when the mail was expected, he would bring the 
out-going pouch down by rail to the upper end 
of the bay and then ride a ferry boat to “Prainha” 
(now the Praga Maua) where the mail was landed. 
He would rapidly clear the incoming pouch and 
return the same day. In time he knew almost 
everyone connected with the alfandega, post office 
and shipping companies, and could board the ships 
to get the mail at any time, day or night. Back 
in Petropolis he helped around the office, aided 
with the filing and made letter-press copies, often 
into the early hours. He has been always on hand 
to clear the belongings of personnel quickly in 
customs. 


José Mayer has served under eleven Ministers 
and Ambassadors. He has met four Presidents of 
the United States: Teddy Roosevelt when he came 
to explore after serving as President; Herbert 
Hoover, while he was President-elect; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, when he came through Brazil during the 
war, and recently President Truman. He has seen 
the Mission moved several times—the last place 
in Petropolis was the former Emperor’s Palace of 
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On behalf of the members of the American Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro, President Truman presented an 
engraved gold wrist watch to José H. Mayer for his 
fifty years clerical service with the American Embassy 
in Brazil. The presentation took place on the 
Embassy lawn where the president greeted the 
American Colony when in Rio at the Conference. 


Gran Para. He recalls that Ambassador Hugh 
Gibson was the last to occupy part of the present 
Chancery as a residence. He can tell countless 
interesting stories regarding all of them: he par- 
ticularly recalls when William Jennings Bryan vis- 
ited, during Ambassador Dudley’s time, that he 
began to speak, following a formal dinner, at 11:00 
p.-m., and talked into the early morning hours, 
by which time all of the ladies, and those men not 
directly, under his eye, were fast asleep with their 
heads on the table. 

Mayer is the grandchild of German settlers 
brought over by Pedro II, the last Emperor of 
Brazil, to settle on his family holdings. Despite 
his background he spoke only Portuguese when he 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Zulu Portrait 


By Wituram R. Ducean, Vice Consul, Durban 


Charlie ‘retired today. 

Charlie was my old Zulu gardener in Durban. 
If the Zulus were to know and use the term, they'd 
have cofisidered him—as I do—a “gentleman of 
the old school.” For Charlie’s character is a full- 
length and undistorted reflection of his tribal fore- 
bears. * He carries the lordly dignity of Chaka’s 
warriors with the quiet good-humor which is every 
Zulu’s birthright. His is the loyalty seen only in 
cultures where the family is paramount. He has 
the sanity that finds expression in the lives of men 
forever close to nature. Superimposed on these is 
the childlike dependence and deference which the 
heavy mastery of a white civilization has laid upon 
him. 

Charlie’s real name is Sukani "Mpungosa, so it’s 
easy to see why a nickname was considered essential 
by some employer long since forgotten. Charlie 
himself doesn’t know how long he’s been gardening 
for the white man. Nor can he tell exactly how 
many years he’s spent on this earth. He does re- 
call, however, that he was a grown man when 
Victoria, whom Charlie knows only as the “Great 
Queen,” died. 

It’s a certainty that Charlie is past seventy now, 
but until a spell of pneumonia laid him low a few 
weeks ago he was completely uninterested in retire- 
ment. Had I not insisted that he stop work to 
regain his strength and to spend the remainder of 
his days with his family on the land, Charlie would 
simply have gone on weeding and tending, planting 
and picking, until he just dried up and blew away 
in a swirl of red African dust. ~ 

The origin of Charlie and of his race is lost in 
the imponderable wastes of Africa. Like the rest 
of the native Blacks of the subcontinent, his grand- 
fathers probably drifted southward from the re- 
gions of the Eastern Mediterranean over the course 
of numberless centuries. Not until the time of the 
great military chieftain, Chaka, who carried the 
firebrand of war through all of southern Africa 
during the early 19th Century, did Charlie’s people 
assume identity as Zulus, or “people of the sky.” 
And the folk-tales which old Charlie recounts to 
his sons and his grandsons as they sit round the 
fire in the shadows of the soft African night are 
dated solely in terms of Zulu wars, eclipses, 
droughts, or the “Great Queen’s” death. 
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Charlie was born, whenever that was, in a round 
thatched hut. called a “Kia.” That hut, with other 
huts, formed a small village or “kraal” on the 
native reserve in northern Natal, a province of the 
Union of South Africa. The “kraal” was ruled by 
a native sub-chieftain or “Mnumzana” who con- 
formed to the laws of the white masters insofar as 
external relations were concerned, but who applied 
the Zulu codes of justice in settlement of disputes 
among his own people. Charlie’s father was him- 
self a “Mnumzana.” 

When the rains and game were plentiful the 
family lived well. When drought came instead and 
the game was gone Charlie and his elder brothers 
were driven to seek work in the cities so that they 
might buy food for their families and accumulate 
cash to pay the annual head-tax of five, then ten, 
and finally thirty shillings. 

During Charlie’s childhood in the “kraal” he 
tended his father’s goats and cows, and sometimes 
he helped his mother and his sisters grind corn 
or weed the potato patches. There were no schools 
for black children. Charlie’s few boyhood clothes 
were made from the skins of animals—bush-buck. 
wild pig or sheep. His father, being of royal blood, 
wore the leopard skin of privilege. Both men and 
women wore beadwork in great quantity. The 
women, who frequently wrapped blankets of coarse 
weave about their bodies, also bedecked them- 
selves with coiffures of red clay and matted hair. 
Often these towered a foot high. Some were held 
in place by bands of beadwork. 

The men carried spears called “assegais,” small 
shields of cowhide or buckskin, and knobbed sticks. 
With the advent of the “missionary barrel” and 
the old-clothes mart, however, these gay costumes 
are giving way to more prosaic plumage and less 
splendid individuality. Now, when he sets out on 
his Sunday afternoon stroll, Charlie wears an im- 
maculate but worn and ill-fitting white jacket which 
a beneficent master gave him ten years past. 

Charlie’s diet has varied little during his life- 
time, whether eaten in the family hut or in his 
master’s kitchen. Coarse bread, mealies (white 
corn), sweet potatoes and pumpkin have been for 
him the staff of life. Coffee, tea, sour milk, and 
sometimes beef, mutton or poultry complement that 
menu. Charlie, like his compatriots, refuses to eat 
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fish, since he considers it a “snake of the sea” and 
therefore not worthy of his digestive effort. Like 
his Zulu brothers, Charlie looks forward to a 
weekly ration of a pint or two of Kaffir beer. This 
is a beverage similar to that made centuries ago 
by the ancient Egyptians. It is brewed from millet 
and boiling water with sprouted millet as a ferment- 
ing agent. Charlie’s name for the concoction is 
“Tshwala.” It contains about one per cent of alco- 
hol and reminds one of a very weak American 
beer with popcorn floating in it. 

Charlie looks with quiet disfavor on this boss’s 
odd American cooking, especially salads and green 
vegetables. Yet he accepts a cookie or a piece of 
cake with great alacrity. 

Although he has worked for Britons and for 
Americans over three decades, Charlie still speaks 
no English. He contends, modestly, that he is not 
an educated man, that he knows only Zulu, and 
that he cannot, therefore, do justice to another’s 
tongue. When I ask him questions about his past, 
he replies for translation in the softly rhythmic 
Zulu tongue which is so easy for children to mimic 
and so difficult for adults to master. The smooth 


flow of syllables is punctuated and enriched by the | 


distinctive tongue-clicks which replace the Zulu 
equivalents of the letters “c,” “q” and “x.” These 
sounds give to his speech an accompaniment re- 
calling the cadence of castanets. 

Like all Zulus, Charlie imbibed a high degree 
of politeness with his Mother’s 
milk. As a child he was taught Pe bP 
neither to cry nor to display ""0iaaeaiel 
great emotional strain. When 
accepting largesse from his 
employers or gifts from his 
friends, he learned to extend 
both hands in the knowledge 
that his benefacter could only 
give him a gift of such mag- 
nitude that it would require 
two arms to bear it. He 
learned, too, that when he 
gave greetings, he must raise 
both hands high before his 
face to demonstrate to friends 
that he bore no weapons and 
no ill-will. A true Zulu, Char- 
lie knows. loses neither his 
temper nor his poise. 

By Zulu standards, Charlie 
has been a moderately wealthy 
man. Thriftily alternating his 
periods of labor in the cities 
with service on the fifteen 
acres assigned him by his 
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Chartie — in his Sunday suit. 


chief on the Native Reserve, Charlie was able to 
purchase cattle. These he traded for two wives. 
For each of the wives Charlie was obliged to pay 
“lobolo” or a brideprice of eleven cows. Chiefs’ 
daughters, according to him, are much more ex- 
travagant acquisitions, since they may fetch as 
much as twenty cows apiece. The two wives in 
turn gave Charlie three sons and three daughters, 
the latter bringing “lobolo” back to Charlie when 
they married. At one time, Charlie tells me, he 
had forty-two cows in addition to his two wives. 
Theft, sickness and drought have today cut this once 
estimable “bank roll” toe eight scrawny beasts. 

Charlie usually accepts the strange ways of the 
white man with tactful calmness and aplomb. He 
makes little comment and expresses no surprise on 
all but one subject. On this topic, however, Charlie 
is both frank and adamant. He is certain that the 
White man is completely ruled by his womankind 
—hbe it wife, daughter, or sweetheart. On more 
occasions than seemed necessary, Charlie has de- 
lighted in telling me that he is master of his house- 
hold and that his wives, not one but two, must 
bow to his will. He tells me, too, that if a wife 
does not obey him, he will send her back to her 
father or her family. If the husband’s complaint 
is justified, his “lobolo” of cattle must be returned 
to him. 

Charlie tells me, too, that Zulu women do not 
use exactly the same vocabulary as the men of the 
tribe. A custom which Char- 
lie calls “ukuhlonipa’”’ prohib- 
its females from pronouncing 
either their own names or the 
names of their husband’s male 
relatives. Likewise, warns 
Charlie, the male Zulu refuses 
to see his mother-in-law or to 
speak to her following his 
marriage to her daughter. If 
he sees his mother-in-law ap- 
proaching, the husband must 
hide himself until she passes. 
Neither mother-in-law nor 
son-in-law must use the oth- 
ers name. Such actions, con- 
tends Charlie, insure for a 
man a happy and a tranquil 
married life. 

I have felt Charlie’s mute 
disapproval when he has hap- 
pened to witness my own stra- 
tegic withdrawals in the face 
of one or another strongly- 
expressed wish of my wife. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Bookshelf 


Frances C. DE Review Editor 


Pearl Harbor, The Story of the Secret War, 
by George Morgenstern, The Devin-Adair 
Company. New York, 1947. 425 pp. $3.00. 


This book purports to be the documented “proof” 
of the arch-isolationist and anti-Roosevelt point of 
view that not only were the Commander-in-Chief 
and his subordinates responsible for the debacle at 
Pearl Harbor, but that they conducted this coun- 
try’s foreign relations in the two years preceding 
December 7, 1941 with the deliberate design of 
putting the United States into the war, and inten- 
tionally provoked the Japanese attack as the overt 
act which would unify American public opinion 
in support of a war to which the overwhelming 
majority of the people were opposed. In endeavor- 
ing to establish the validity of these several theses, 
the author—a staff member of the Chicago Tribune 
—has minutely examined the available source ma- 
terial and has voluminously documented his nar- 
rative with footnotes. In other words, he has used 
the tools and techniques of the scholar in order to 
“prove a case” and has obviously accomplished this 
end to his own satisfaction. 


In substantiating his charges that responsibility 
for the Pearl Harbor disaster rested in Washington 
rather than with the military and naval commanders 
in the Hawaiian theater, Mr. Morgenstern relies 
heavily on the minority report of the Congressional 
Pearl Harbor Investigating Committee and con- 
demns the majority report as a whitewash of the 
Democratic administration. At no point does he 
suggest that the minority report might also have 
been motivated by political considerations. Par- 
ticularly does he labor the point that the alleged 
failure of Washington to keep Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short informed of the imminent probability 
of attack demonstrates the malicious intentions of 
the late President and his aides to provoke and 
permit the enemy to attack successfully and thus 
unify a heretofore reluctant people in support of 
war, and at the same time to provide two scapegoats 
on whom responsibility for the disaster could be 
placed. This unproved excursion ,into the realm 
of motives quite overlooks the fact that an unsuc- 
cessful attack by the enemy would have achieved 
the same result of unifying the American people 
and that consequently it was quite unnecessary for 
the administration to facilitate the sticcess of a 
sneak attack. Basically, however, Mr. Morgenstern 
shuts his eyes to overwhelming evidence that the 
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Hawaiian commanders had received adequate warn- 
ing regarding the imminence of war, despite ad- 
ministrative neglect and delays in the transmission 
of information. 

The other principal thesis of the book—that the 
administration wished to place this country into 
the war and conducted its foreign relations to this 
end—is also of doubtful validity. It is based on the 
unstated and unprovable premise that the President 
and his advisers must have desired war, simply 
because they realized that their global foreign 
policy in defense of what they considered legitimate 
American interests would probably involve this 
country in war with aggressor nations. As a corol- 
lary, Mr. Morgenstern assumes that there were no 
real United States interests involved in the titanic 
military and diplomatic struggles already underway 
in Europe and Asia; in other words, that the pros- 
pect of a Far East completely dominated by a mili- 
tant Japan and a Europe dominated by Nazi Ger- 
many were of no vital significance to the United 
States and the future defense of the Western Hemis- 
phere. If one is to believe Mr. Morgenstern, it was 
Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers who should have 
been tried as instigators of the war rather than the 
leaders of the enemy. 

Mr. Morgenstern bitterly complains that the 
President usurped the war-making power of Con- 
gress and precipitated a war that only Congress had 
the constitutional authority to initiate. Again, he 
would not admit that it was the administration’s 
foreign policy of defending United States interests, 
rather than its alleged desire to involve the country 
in war, which led to the Japanese attack as the 
event which deprived Congress of the unilateral de- 
cision on whether to go-to war. That the large 
majority of the American people, as Mr. Morgen- 
stern asserts, did not want war is undoubtedly true. 
That the majority of them supported the main 
tenets of the administration’s foreign policy and 
anticipated war appears evident from the presi- 
dential election of 1940 and public opinion polls in 
the year and one-half preceding December 1941. 

Mr. Morgenstern has written a readable book on 
a highly controversial subject. It will be cited with 
authority by those of his persuasion, but will con- 
vince few who believe in the essential soundness 
of our foreign policy before Pearl Harbor and who 
do not impugn malicious motives to the President 


and his advisers. C. C. Haucn, Jr. 
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The Cultural Approach: Another Way in 
International Relations. By RutnH Mc- 
Murray AND Muna Lee. University of North 
Carolina Press. 1947. 280 pp. $3.50 


This is a deceptive book. Quietly written, engag- 
ing in no polemics, the authors; officers of the De- 
partment thoroughly grounded in the field of which 
they write, are here outlining; in the words of 
“official documents such as reports, laws and de- 
crees, and parliamentary debates,” the extent and 
purpose of the international cultural relations pro- 
grams of the more important countries of the world. 
Much of it is direct quotation from documents and 
has consequently a certain dullness inevitable with 
most state documents. But the reader will not long 
notice this “dullness,” for the book has a cumula- 
tive effect bound to carry along with it even scoffers 
of cultural programs. It must eventually become 
patently evident while reading this volume, even to 
hardshelled extroverts who jeer at the word “cul- 
tural” that there must be something to this business 
if nations far poorer than ours for years have spent 
good hard cash in maintaining them. By the time 
the reader has come to the end of the book, he will 
have learned many new facts, and more important, 
will find himself thinking over new ideas which may 
never have previously occurred to him. It is prob- 
ablv for this reason that Raymond Swing has said 
of the book that it “should be required reading for 
every Congressman . . .” He was doubtless thinking 
of debates in the Congress the early part of this 
vear on the Mvndt Bill and appropriations for the 
Department’s OIE program. Incidentally, Congress- 
man Mvndt speaks very highly of “The Cultural 
Aprroach.” 

The authors have some interesting and pertinent 
comments to make on the somewhat unsavory con- 
notation which, for some reason, has over the years 
come to be attached to the word “cultural” in the 
United Stetes. 

Onlv lightly touched on directly by the authors, 
but imolicit in the statements of other governments 
as well »s ovr own, are the larger aspects brought 
up hv this book. The larger questions are how 
much can cultural programs contribute to the im- 
provement of ovr international relations and to 
what degree can the propagation of a country’s cul- 
ture svhstitvte for what today is known as diplo- 
mati« relstions. The authors sive no answers but 
the facts thev present can provoke good discussions. 
Tn an introduction to the hook. however. Archibald 
Macl eich takes it rpon himself to state the ‘case and 
Mr. MacTeish pvlls no pvnches. What he has to 
sav will doubtless draw snorts from many diplo- 
matie officers, but much of it is worth thinking over 
carefully. 

This will be an exceedingly valuable source book 
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to those interested in the subject who are already 
converted to the thesis of the efficacy of the “cul- 
tural approach—another way in international rela- 
tions,” as it will be an eye-opener and source of in- 
tellectual stimulation to those who have not yet 
come to appreciate the importance of this growing 
field of international activity, still relatively new 


to the United States. Puitie RAINE 


Time of Delirium. By Hermann Rauschning. 
D. Appleton-Century, New York, 1946. 369 
pages. $4.00. 


Dr. Rauschning was President of the Senate of 
Danzig, which post he resigned because of disagree- 
ment with certain Nazi doctrines. His first book, 
The Revolution of Nihilism, which appeared in 
1939, was an expose of the Hitler movement. Dr. 
Rauschning now resides in California. 

Time of Delirium has many amazing observa- 
tions drawn on the position which Russia will take. 
However, the book is extremely confused, pon- 
derous and wordy. It is oracular and profound in 
tone. He writes to display his eruditeness. Rau- 
schning discourses on political science, economics, 
sociology and philosophy. He expounds endlessly 
on Christian concepts, socialism and Marxism. 
“Nihilism runs rampant,” crises run wild, and revo- 
lution is imminent. After a political analysis of 
the major powers Dr. Rauschning ends on a chap- 
ter “The Crisis and the Peace,” but with all his 
analysis, expositions and warnings of the road into 
which postwar power politics is leading, he offers 
no concrete remedial suggestions. 

His pronouncements for the future are gloomy, 
to say the least. “This war (i.e. World War II) is 
leading with absolute certainty to a revolution. But 
the crisis with its attendant upheavals is not the 
revolution we speak of. Rather, the real revolution 
will occur with the cvercoming of the crisis... . 
The crisis presents us with three final tasks. The 
first is the establishment of a universitas terrarum 
as the sublimation of power politics among the 
nations, within a genuinely constitutional free as-o- 
ciation of nations. The second is the overcoming 
of the revolution-versus-counterrevolution antag- 
onism in society, with all its consequences of vio- 
lent social struggle for power and its tendency to- 
ward democratic absolutism. The third is the over- 
coming of ideological perplexity by intimate ex- 
perience of the reality of spiritual standards; and 
this latter involves also the overcoming of material- 
istic ‘practical humanism’ which serves the ideo- 
logical needs of collectivistic absolutism.” 

Dr. Rauschning then throws up his hands and 
leaves the solution of world affzirs in the hands of 
God. ELEANOR WEST 
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Our Retired Officers 


The Editors of the JourNau believe that our readers are keenly interested in the whereabouts and 
activities of former members of the Service. Retired Foreign Service officers are being invited by letter 
(several each month) to send in for publication a brief description of their present dwelling place and 
occupation, with whatever details as to hobbies and future plans they may care to furnish. It is hoped 
in this way the widely separated members of the American Foreign Service Association may keep in touch 
with one another and preserve the common ties which unite them. 


From O. Gaylord Marsh 
112 Clark Street 
Buchanan, Michigan 
September 18, 1947 

Eventually and all too soon each Foreign Service 
officer is confronted with the problem of adjust- 
ment to the thought and reality of retirement. Ser- 
vice runs along with the rapidity of the life span 
itself. There is the inevitable certainty of being 
automatically separated from a cherished and suc- 
cessful career on a fixed personal anniversary. A 
new and uncertain life must be faced in a rapidly 
changing world with but limited opportunity for 
aging men who might deem it necessary to find 
means to supplement a diminishing fixed personal 
income and/or inadequate annuity. 

Foreseeing and reflecting on all this in the late 
nineteen thirties I set about formulating a revised 
philosophy of life. I had not in my several occupa- 
tions in life experienced the frustrating sensation of 
being dismissed. And for psychological reasons | 
would not for any reason known to me in advance 
permit myself to be told that my services had been 
terminated. I would as far as humanly possible be 
master of my own destiny. I therefore asked for 
and insisted upon retirement in 1941 with a firm 
resolution to rehabilitate myself, to establish myself 
substantially in my new life, and to continue to 
render a worthwhile service as a private member of 
the American citizenry. 


While I temporarily experienced the usual feeling 
of bewilderment, my first few months in retirement 
were the freest, happiest and most contented of all 
my life. 

After three months came Pearl Harbor! I almost 
regretted having retired.. | was not too old to re- 
gister. I had to have a part in helping win the war. 
And I was fortunate in being able to serve in a 
very useful and self-satisfying capacity. I was em- 
ployed by my native State of Michigan as Assistant 
Professor and Lecturer at the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. I gave over three hundred 
lectures on Japan and the Far East to students, 
United States Army Aviation Cadets, teachers, 
forums, service clubs, lodges, churches, and others. 

Soon after retirement | bought and improved a 
self-sustaining farm of forty-five acres as a sum- 
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mer home—Duna Vista. I seeded it to alfalfa so 
that it would always be green and beautiful and at 
the same time profitable without much labor on my 
part. I have enjoyed cruising over its gentle hills 
on my tractor, but I now regretfully realize that 
before reaching a certain age I had better sell it and 
buy a smaller tract. 

In 1943 I retired from college work, and Mrs. 
Marsh and I took a very interesting short special 
course of study for oldsters at Purdue University. 
But both of us continued war work and _ public 
speaking until peace was declared. 

In 1946 I was named executor of a substantial 
estate, and as a part of my duties I supervised for 
nine months the operation and liquidation of the 
largest drygoods business in our home city. 

In that year I also headed the USO drive in this 
part of Michigan. Throughout my retirement | 
have taken an active part in service club work. | 
have been president of my home Lions Club, have 
visited clubs and attended conventions in several 
states, have been principal speaker at one state con- 
vention and was a delegate to an international con- 
vention of 22,000 Lions. 

One of my principal hobbies has been attending 
auction sales, principally in rural areas, where | 
have been able to get close to the heart of America 
and where I often find bargains in interesting and 
rare antiques and heirlooms. 

While I have the most pleasant memories of the 
service, | now feel quite removed therefrom. I am 
fully integrated into the communities where I live 
and sojourn. I never carry any of my several 
seasoned canes, except to football games. I go 
down town in my shirtsleeves like many others, I 
call my friends by their first names, and they call 
me Gay. THIS IS AMERICA. 

By and large, retirement has meant for me pleas- 
ant accomplishment and fullness of life. 

It is good of you to call for expressions from 
members of our very small and generally auite in- 
articulate minority and thus help keep each of us 
from feeling like the forgotten man of the service. 
We too live in the atomic age. And our meat and 
eggs cost as much as anybody's. 

O. GayLorp Marsu. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Apartment house at 70 Route Doumer, Shanghai, located a block 
north of Avenue Joffre and recently purchased by the United 
States Government. The apartment was originally constructed 
for a prominent wealthy Chinese. Present occupants are Owen L. 
Dawson, Agricultural Attaché, Mrs. Dawson and two sons; Consul 
and Mrs. James B. Pilcher and daughter; Consul and Mrs. Fran- 
cis Styles and daughter; Lauren Casaday, Treasurey Attaché, Mrs. 
Casaday, and two daughters; Francis Jarvis, Civil Air Attaché, 
Mrs. Jarvis, and two sons; Vice Consul Willis Etter, Mrs. Etter, 
and two children; and Thomas Linthicum, Administrative Officer, 


OIC, Mrs. Linthicum, and two children. On September 27 in Santiago de Chile Miss A. Jane 

Rowlands and Vice Consul Lee M. Hunsaker were 

married. Mr. Hunsaker is Vice Consul at Concepcion, 
Chile. 


FSO Cliff English poses for the last time beside his Portrayal of the overwhelming odds against which FSOs must 
Vultee instrument job which he is not permitted to labor. ‘Consul General William Langdon, Seoul, in a predicament 


take to his new post. that speaks for itself. 
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From Ferdinand Lathrop Mayer 


Bennington, Vermont 
October 18, 1947 

It is flattering for retired officers to be invited so 
graciously to send a letter to the Foreign Service 
Journal describing their whereabouts, hobbies, etc. 
It is a pleasure to accept, especially in view of the 
objective of preserving the common ties which unite 
Foreign Service associates. There is no doubt about 
these common ties. Men and women cannot have 
worked together in the pursuit of a much loved 
career for a quarter of a century or more without 
preserving many happy memories and a life long 
loyalty to the organization. 

We are living in Bennington, Vermont, a place 
no doubt familiar to many of the Journal’s readers 
and so needs no special description. Its interest 
and renown run the gamut from the Molly Stark of 
Revolutionary days to the attractive campus of 
Bennington College with its modern feminine 
charms! Not to mention the Green Mountains!! 
Our house is on a hillside among them, providing a 
glorious view, but not a grade sufficient, we hope. 
to deter any foreign service officers who may be in 
the vicinity from dropping in for a “visit,” as the 
saying is hereabouts. 

The local lads of the village are promoting a ski 
tow nearby and there are several excellent skiing 
localities within an hour’s motor drive of Benning: 
ton, so that we may also hope for an increasirg 
number of colleagues, old and young, in the Winter 
time as well as the Summer. We have not yet tried 
hot rum and butter, but they do say it has lost none 
of its restorative qualities! We have the rum and 
butter, if you need to be restored! ! 


Although it is probably too much to expect that 
anyone can be considered a Vermonter in the same 
generation, which rather puts a premium on head- 
stones, nevertheless, so many newcomers have ar- 
rived since our advent on the scene some ten years 
ago that we feel almost like the real thing. Fortun- 
ately there is a lot of country and many folds in 
the hills and mountains, so that life has not become 
at all crowded although more neighborly. There 
is still plenty of room for foreign service officers 
who might be attracted to this particular region. 
only four and one-half hours pleasant motoring 
from New York, and promising to be considerably 
less within a year or two. 

I mention motoring as transportation, since along 
with its other attractive anachronisms, Bennington 
has no railroad passenger connections with the out- 
side world, although a venerable puff-puff con- 
descends to bring freight to our doorstep. This lack 
of direct transportation has its drawbacks; but it is 
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certainly consistent with the general temper of the 
place and the people, and most refreshing in these 
times. 

You ask about hobbies. My hobby is still For- 
eign Affairs and | suppose that really goes for most 
of us retired officers. You do learn a few more 
names of flowers and come to have a real venera- 
tion and affection for trees and the whole range of 
fields and farming generally. In fact, most of us. 
I imagine, took a crack at agriculture in the hope 
of finding “gainful” employment, as well as healthy 
exercise in this pursuit. There is no doubt about 
the health aspect and the general interest, but the 
gainful part is usually a snare and a delusion. 
Farming is found to be a career as difficult to the 
amateur agriculturalist as the Foreign Service is to 
the political appointee. 

This rambling letter might be brought to its en- 
velope by quoting an example of Vermont wit, par- 
ticularly tuned to retired officers. The story goes 
that a somewhat condescending “foreigner” ob- 
served to a Vermonter, “Nice little place you have. 
Lived here all your life?” to which the native re- 
plied, “Not yet, Mister.” That could be our motto. 
especially since the Journal takes such a gracious 
interest in all of its subscribers, active or other- 
wise. Come to Vermont and look us up. 

FERDINAND L. MAYER. 


From Lucien Memminger 


227 Victoria Road, 
Asheville, North Carolina 
September 20, 1947. 

We acquired our dwelling place in Asheville 
some time before date of retirement and in rather 
a haphazard way. While visiting relatives residing 
here we saw from the street, in a setting of trees. 
shrubbery and lawn, a neighboring red brick house 
of attractive appearance. 

A chance remark that if the house should later 
be offered for sale. we would-like to be notified, had 
fateful results, for within a year, while in Copen- 
hagen as Consul General, a cabled offer was re- 
ceived, and after exchange of information, docu- 
ments, et cetera, we’soon found ourselves owners 
of “Twin Oaks,” our present home. 

While buying a house without ever having been 
inside it is admittedly risky, we had no reason to 
regret it in this case, because subsequently, due to 
war conditions, houses here were very difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain, and the one we bought 
proved satisfactory enough. 

After our evacuation from German-occupied Den- 
mark in the summer of 1941; a subsequent tour of 
duty at the Legation in Pretoria; and final war as- 
signment in Dutch Guiana; I came to Asheville in 
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INSURANCE 
IN DOLLARS 


Wherever you are our special in- 
surance policies are available. 


Use one of the Insurance orders if avail- 
able in the shipping office. If not, write 
us giving value of the goods, date of 
policy desired, point of origin and desti- 
nation of the shipment. State whether 
an annual policy is desired or one to 
cover the shipment only. We will mail 
the policy and the bill. 


We also write all risk jewelry and 
fur policies, baggage insurance, 
fine arts policies, etc. 


SECURITY STEEL LIFT VANS 


provide the utmost in safety and conveni- 
ence, and are economical as well — saving 
packing costs, saving ocean freight charges, 


and insurance premiums. 


Available in many parts of the world. 


Security Storage Gompang 
of Washington 


a safe depository 
for over 55 years at 
1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
DIstrict 4040 


European Office 
31 Place du Marche, St. Honore, Paris 


Affiliated with the American Security end Trust Co. 
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OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS 


Even in the remotest parts of the globe 


foreign service officers find it convenient... 
and frequently necessary...to maintain a 
Washington banking contact. 

With years of experience in meeting the 
diverse needs of our foreign account clientele, 
American Security can offer you specialized 
attention...invaluable when quick action is 
imperative...always a source of comfort in 
routine financial matters. 

We invite you to inquire about any phase 


of our banking, trust, or safe deposit facilities. 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St.and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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August 1944, as retirement date at end of that 
month approached. 


My wife, who had preceded me home by several 
weeks, had done valiant work in having the interior 
of the house redecorated, and in fitting it up with 
such stray pieces of essential furniture as could be 
found locally. Practically all our furniture and 
household belongings were stored in Denmark, un- 
obtainable until the end of the war. 


We experienced a feeling of satisfaction in hav- 
ing our own place at last, with accommodations for 
our children when they could join us, one a 
daughter temporarily home from school in Wash- 
ington, D, C. Our two sons had been mustered into 
the army, one lately a sophomore at Yale, and the 
other a High School graduate, later accepted for 
admission to West Point. 


Then the war, with its harsh realities, brought us 
tragedy. Our oldest son, aged 22, Corporal in an 
Air-Borne Tanks unit at Fort Knox, Kentucky, who 
was on the point of receiving officer rank, was killed 
in an explosion during performance of military 
duty there. The remains were brought, under mili- 
tary escort, to Asheville for interment shortly after 
my arrival. It was, indeed, a grim home coming 
for us. 


In October 1945 we greeted with joy a van con- 
taining our household effects arrived from Copen- 
hagen. What a pleasure to unpack and install them 
and how greatly they added to comfort! 


Dealing with the subjects of occupation and 
hobbies, I certainly agree with statements appear- 
ing in letters of colleagues to the effect that retired 
life has not brought much leisure. As aptly stated 
by the Honorable Douglas Jenkins, a house and 
yard require constant attention and_ tinkering, 
which, in my case at any rate, means much personal 
labor. 

Work in the garden is so constant that little time is 
left for such recreation as golf, in which game, how- 
ever, I have suffered no set back, judging by recent 
lowering of my handicap. There is every induce- 
ment to play good golf on the beautiful courses of 
this mountain region. 

Other time consuming activities, I find, are con- 
nected with membership in local civic clubs and 
societies, which usually means being drafted into 
fund raising “drives” (Community Chest, Red 
Cross, church, et cetera). My initiation began with 
“United National Clothing Collection,” for which, 
as local Vice-Chairman, I assisted in obtaining 
three car loads of clothing and bed coverings for 
shipment abroad. 


As to the future, well, in these uncertain times, 


most cherished hopes are that our son, Army Air 
Force lieutenant, pilot of a B-29 bomber, will even- 
tually be able to visit us on leave; both son and 
daughter home at Christmas always a possibility; 
that new car ordered long ago will at last material- 
ize; and, of less importance, that the several fine 
fruit trees planted on our property some time ago 
will start bearing next season. 


I believe that the Foreign Service era now open- 
ing will especially impress “old timers,” to whom 
the increased scale of compensation and other ad- 
vantages to personnel, may seem like a “Golden 
Age.” But any thought of envy will be tempered by 
realization of the fact that the Service, as a whole, 
will greatly benefit by such reforms. 

It may not be inappropriate here to bespeak a 
word for early members of the service, whose 
efforts, through a long and difficult period, the 
“heat and burden of the day,” helped to build it up 
to its present strong position. Many such “pioneer” 
officers served constantly in the field; often in re- 
motest places. Their vicissitudes were many; re- 
wards meager; but loyalty unfailing. 

I have little in the way of documentary evidence 
showing appraisal by the Department of my services 
in the long span of 37 years. But a letter from the 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, expresses appre- 
ciation of “faithful service” and adds: 

“The assignments you have been called upon 
to fill have been of unusval variety and con- 
trast, often in difficult and trying circum- 
stances, and you are to be congratulated on 
the ability and resourcefulness you have shown 
in meeting the many problems that have con- 
fronted you in your career.” 

I like to think that the foregoing is something 
more than a mere “farewell: letter,” and so shall 
treasure it. 

LucteEN MEMMINGER. 


PAYMENT OF ASSOCIATION DUES 


Members of the Foreign Service Association who 
have not paid their dues for the fiscal year 1947-48 
and those who are in arrears are again reminded 
that the Association is doing its utmost to arrange 
its financial position on a fiscal year basis for which 
reason it would be pleased if members would adjust 
their accounts to that end. The Association is now 
under heavy additional expense for rent, extra help, 
overhead, etc., and in order to balance its budget 
it is hoped that all members who are in any way 
delinquent in the payment of their dues will take 


one learns not to expect too much. But amongst our prompt steps to settle their account. 
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First-every year for 32 years 


MORE PEOPLE, THE WORLD OVER, RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER 


DeEcEMBER, 1947 


MAKE 


We put the teakettle in this picture to re- 
mind you that on a hot day at high 
speeds your tires actually get hotter than 
212°F., where water boils! 


Since heat is the greatest single cause 
of tire failure, you want the coolest-run- 
ning tires you can get—tires that resist 
heat. 

That’s why Goodyear checks every 
batch of rubber that goes into Goodyear 
tires to make sure you get the coolest- 
running tires that ever rolled up extra 
mileage. Here’s how it’s done... 


The strange apparatus shown at the left 
gives rubber a fever and then takes its 
temperature. 


Rapid vibration makes heat rise in the 
small block of rubber, much as heat rises 
in a tire on a moving car. By measuring 
the heat rise at regular intervals over a 
definite period of time, the liveliest, most 
heat-resistant compounds can be selected 
for Goodyear tires. 

Here is one more reason why Goodyear 
remains the world’s first-choice tire for 
the 32nd consecutive year. 


Two versions of the world’s finest tire: 
De Luxe Rib Tread 
De Luxe All-Weather Tread 
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There was a great stir among all the Beasts as to which 
could boast the largest family. When they came to the 
Lioness they asked, ‘‘How many do you have at one 
birth?” “‘One’”’, said she grimly, “‘but that one is a Lion!”’ 

AESOP’S FABLES 


comes before 


“Tuese are lots of whiskies in the world—but only 
one Seagram’s V. O. Canadian Whisky. The simple 
water test—which reveals the true nature of any 
whisky—will quickly prove the difference. 


TRY THIS SIMPLE WATER TEST 


1. Add good, pure drinking water (plain or soda) to an 
ounce or two of Seagram’s V. O. Canadian Whisky. Now, 
breathe in that tempting, inviting bouquet. 


2. Sip slowly; enjoy the distinctively different taste, the 
rare delicacy, the light-bodied smoothness of Seagram’s 
V. O. with water. Then you'll know Seagram’s V. O. 
is one of the world’s finest whiskies and the lightest, 
cleanest-tasting whisky you have ever enjoyed. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 25) 


came to work. Now he speaks English and has also 
acquired a working knowledge of German, French 
and Spanish. A large part of his education he 
attributes to a clerk named Peelman who served 
with Ambassador David Thompson and who would 
teach him geography, history and mathematics 
after hours. Mayer has never married; he explains 
that because of his duties and irregular working 
hours “he never had time to court a girl.” 


Roy T. Davis, Jr. 


As of possible interest FSO Allan Dawson offers 
the following corroborative addendum to Mr. 
Davis’s above item: 

“When I reached the beautiful harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro in 1925, going to my first Foreign 
Service post, | was overcome by a natural mixture 
of awe, excitement and loneliness. As the ship 
anchored, the usual bevy of port doctors and of- 
ficials climbed aboard followed by a most dis- 
tinguished gentleman, impeccably dressed, carry- 
ing an umbrella and looking like at least the Chief 
of Protoce!l. He walked straight to me and said, 
“Mr. Dawson? I am José Mayer. Ambassador 
Morgan asked me to meet you and see that you 
were made comfortable.” 

Curiosity got the better of me and I enquired 
how he had known me. With a broad smile, he 
brought out a wallet and extracted from it a photo- 
graph of a handsome young blond man holding 
a jet-haired baby of some six months with the 
nondescript features common to that age: “By 
this. That is you and this is I, holding you, 22 
years ago. I was your father’s coachman.” 

In the intervening years, my black mop has 
turned to white, my bulk has gone up many fold 
and the button nose has spread to something very 
different but the years have treated José Mayer 
lightly. His figure is as slim, his step as brisk, his 
face as lightly lined. His hair has thinned and is 
now lighter than its original flaxen color but little 
other change is noticeable. Just as in 1925 (if not 
in 1903) an umbrella is an integral part of José’s 
costume (vide the photograph of him with Presi- 
dent Truman)! 

ALLAN Dawson. 


SAN JOSE 


September 26, 1947 


Ambassador Walter J. Donnelly’s tenure as chief 
of mission in San José may not set a record for 
brevity, but it probably comes close to doing so. 
Named Ambassador to Costa Rica this past spring. 
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Building Peace through Trade 


Diligently serving the cause of peace, Grace 
Line’s modern fleet of twenty-five Santa 
ships is helping build the world trade upon 


which prosperity and good international re- 


- lations depend . . . transporting people and 


commodities between the Americas with 


speed and efficiency. 


Regular Direct American Flag Passenger 
ond Freight Services between the Americas 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and N.W.L., 
Venezuela, Colombia. Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 

° 
Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


For detailed information address 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 


Agents and oftices in all principal cities 
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COMPLETE SAFETY 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
REMOVALS in safe steel lift 


vans, wooden vans or cases. 


BOWLING 
STORAGE VAN ca 


STORAGE of household effects, 
Works of Art, furniture, office 


records and private automobiles. 


Washington Representative: 
FEDERAL STORAGE COMPANY 
1701 FLORIDA AVE.—ADams 5600 


ALLIED VAN. LINES 
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Mr. Donnelly, accompanied by Mrs. Donnelly and 
their four children, arrived in San José June 23. 
On July 26 the Ambassador left for Brazil (via 
Washington) as a member of the American delega- 
tion to the Petropolis Conference. Then on Septem- 
ber 16—just three days after his return to his post 
—the White House announced that Mr. Donnelly 
had been named Ambassador to Venezula, where he 
prcbably will have arrived by the time this gets in 
print. Ambassador and Mrs. Donnelly have made 
many friends during the brief period they have 
been in San José, and they will be missed not only 
by the Embassy staff, but by their wide circle of 
friends in both official and unofficial circles. 

A matter which has created a mild stir at this 
Embassy is the persistent manner in which the 
stork has been hovering over the U. S. government 
family in this area. Within the past three months 
three babies have been born in government families 
and two of these three in Embassy families. Three 
additional arrivals are expected within the next 
few months, two of them within the Embassy 
tamily. Umy a recent transfer keeps the figure 
from being even higher, but it is reasonably im- 
pressive as it is. 

First Secretary John W. Carrigan and Mrs. Car- 
rigan are currently enjoying a visit from Mr. 
Carrigan’s mother, Mrs. Anna S. Carrigan, widow 
of Clarence Carrigan, Foreign Service Officer who 
died in 1929 at Montevideo where he was Consul 
General. 


November 4, 1947. 

At the end of October and the beginning of 
November this post enjoyed a brief but pleasant 
visit from Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, of 
Iowa. The Senator, who is chairman of the Senate 
Atomic Energy Committee and a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, was accompanied by 
Mrs. Hickenlooper and two DesMoines business 
men, Mr. Harold West and Mr. W. P. Davis and 
their wives. 

The Senator’s trip was for the purpose of look- 
ing into the information and cultural program of 
the Department, and while in San José he visited 
and spoke briefly in the Department-supported Cul- 
tural Center, consulted with the Embassy’s advisory 
committee of American business men, called on 
President Picado and the acting Foreign Minister, 
Alvaro Bonilla, and went into various phases of the 
OIE program with John Willard Carrigan, Chargé 
d’Affaires, and Albert E. Carter, Public Affairs 
Officer. 

Dr. Theodore J. Grant, for two years Agricul- 
tural Attaché in San José, and before that for a 
number of years with the USDA rubber station 
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The Flying Clipper —now to 6 continents and 


FIRST ROUND-THE-WOR 


Now it has come true... 
the dream of airmen since the 
first plane was airborne 44 
years ago! 

The day of regularly sched- 
uled round-the-world flight is 
here! 

Pan American is the first 
airline to make this service 
available to the general public, 
with flights in operation since 
June of this year. Now, travel- 
ing by Flying Clipper EAST 
or WEST... you can 
fly around the world in less 
than 100 hours’ flying time! 

Pioneer U. S. airline across 
the Caribbean (1927), across 
the Pacific (1935), and across 
the North Atlantic (1939), 
Pan American draws on the 
experience of over half-a- 
billion overseas miles in es- 
tablishing this first regular 
round-the-world air service. 
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to and from the United States 
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NATIONS 
... through 


A MEN AND WOMEN of the world reach 
across national boundaries — under- 
stand the character and culture of each 
other—they strengthen their purpose to 
unite in a world organization for peace, 
progress and prosperity. 


Through communications and the ex- 
change of ideas, as well as products, will 
come understanding and confidence. Like 
people, nations need friends. 


Radio broadcasting offers an invaluable 
service to modern diplomacy and to world 
security. It gives wings to words —in a few 
seconds transports an idea around the world. 

RCA — the Radio Corporation of America 


— takes pride in promoting better under- 
standing between nations, through RCA 


WILL SPEAK TO NATIONS 


modern means of modern diplomacy 


broadcasting equipment. More than a score 
of RCA 50,000-watt, short-wave broadcast 
transmitters and other communication 
equipment, serve the United Nations today. 


Nations will speak to nations, too, through 
their motion pictures. RCA’s sound film re- 
cording and reproducing equipments are 
other modern implements of modern diplo- 
macy. So are other RCA products including 
the Electron Microscope, now being em- 
ployed in universities, laboratories, factories 
to seek out new uses for a nation’s products, 
to spread employment and security through 
increased international trade. 


RCA offers its world-wide experience in 
radio and electronics to all nations in the 
service of peace and prosperity. 


This message was published in San Francisco during the first gathering of the United Nations, 
and repeated during the U. N. meetings in Paris and New York. RCA considers it a privi- 
lege to present this message as a salute to the motion picture industry throughout the world. 


On your next trip to the U.S. A.— visit the RCA EXHIBITION HALL in Radio City, New York, N V. 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YOR 
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in Turrialba, Costa Rica, recently left for the U. S. 
before proceeding to southern Brazil for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. and Mrs. Grant will be 
greatly missed at this post where they have a wide 
circle of friends and where they have contributed 
so much. 

With the departure of Ambassador Donnelly for 
his new assignment in Venezuela October 15, 
First Secretary John Willard Carrigan became 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim for the third time 
since his arrival in San José about a year ago. 
He was chargé first from the departure of Ambas- 
sador Hallett Johnson until the arrival of Ambas- 
sador Donnelly, then again while Ambassador 
Donnelly was attending the Petropolis Conference 
as a member of the United States delegation. He 
is now Chargé again pending the arrival (probably 
in late December or early January) of Ambassador 
Nathaniel P. Davis. 

Undoubtedly the largest dog in Costa Rica is 
Leon, a 150 pound Pyrenees belonging to Second 
Secretary Jule Goetzmann and his wife Charlotte. 
It may even be that Leon is the largest dog “in” 
the Foreign Service. If anyone has a bigger one 
we suggest he write to the Goetzmanns about it. 
Mrs. Goetzmann, by the way, is a Ph.D.—with 
the departure of Dr. Grant the only one in the 
Embassy family—Vice Consul John Logan Hagan, 
the Embassy’s bachelor, has just been transferred 
to Brussels. This transfer comes only a few weeks 
after Mr. Hagan entered his new penthouse, one 
of the two in San José if we are not misinformed. 
Which reminds us of the time the Embassy 
chaffeur was told to drive to el conocido club 
nocturno of San José and, without hesitance, took 
the group in the car to Mr. Hagan’s apartment 
house. 


ALBERT E. CARTER 
CAPETOWN 


September 11, 1947 

News from the Union of South Africa has been 
recently largely of arrivals: your correspondent as 
Consul at Cape Town, Charles Dickerson as Charge 
d’Affaires and Counselor at Pretoria, Elmer Bour- 
gerie as Commercial Attache at Pretoria, James 
Debrill as Attache at Pretoria. Consul Robert Acly 
pulled away from the curb in front of the Consulate 
General en route for leave at home at the exact 
moment that your correspondent pulled in to the 
curb after arrival—probably the most exactly timed 
turnover recorded. 

Consul General Carol H. Foster is scheduled to 
depart from Cape Town after November for retire- 
ment and Consul Willard Stanton has been assigned 
as officer in charge here. No definite word has been 
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received of the date of the return of General Hol- 
comb from leave at home, but his many friends here 
are looking forward to his early return. 


For the benefit of those formerly assigned in 
South Africa, Cape Town is just as beautiful as 
ever and the climate as fine. Recovery from war- 
time shortages has been rapid and nearly every 
type of product is available. Housing is, however, 
perhaps even shorter than at home and the com- 
pletion of the FBO program will be a great help. 

Celebrities continue to reach this tip of the 
African continent, giving the populace treats which 
were scarce during the war—Lawrence Tibbet and 
Adele Astaire Douglas and Tyrone Power, among 
others. Joun C. Fuess 


ASUNCION 


September 23, 1947 


It is believed that the Department and the War 
College in Washington will probably be both sur- 
prised and interested to know of the recent establish- 
ment of a “Junior War College” in far-off Paraguay. 
Taking advantage of the number of specialists and 
technicians attached to our Military, Food, Health 
and Sanitation Missions and the fact that the activi- 
ties of these Missions were necessarily sharply cur- 
tailed or suspended during the recent Paraguayan 
civil war, a series of lectures on special topics was 
recently inaugurated at the Embassy. Colonel Harry 
Miller, Chief of our Ground Mission, and Second 
Secretary Dave Gamon, were named to make the 
program arrangements. 


Meeting every Thursday afternoon, a group of 
about 25 officers from the Embassy and the various 
United States Missions have been listening to lec- 
tures given by various members of the group. At 
the opening meeting Chargé d’Affaires Ed True- 
blood pointed out the excellent opportunity we have 
here in Asuncién to hear first-hand the experience 
of a number of our specialists and to learn some- 
thing about the organizations which they represent. 
He expressed the hope that the members of the Mis- 
sions would cooperate in making the “College” a 
success and that all of the officers would respond 
when called upon to give talks on their specialties. 

At the first meeting motion pictures showing both 
Army and Navy strategy were exhibited. The first 
lecture was given by Lieutenant Colonel Peake of 
the United States Ground Mission, on the organiza- 
tion of the armed forces and the General Staff as 
contemplated in the new unification bill. The sec- 
ond lecture was given by Military Attaché Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Harold Pearson on the duties and 
functions of Military Attachés. Other lectures on 
the Air Force, the Institute of Inter-American 
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us at The Plaza. Consultation by appointment. 


MAKE CHECK, N. Y. DRAFT OR 
AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER 
PAYABLE TO: 

PRESENTS UNLIMITED, INC. 


PRESENTS UNLIMITED, INC. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


A carefree way to rid yourself of all shopping worries — to decorate your house, to 
gift shop for Christmas, birthdays, weddings, anniversaries, as well as for yourself — and at 
no extra cost to you. Presents Unlimited is a free advisory and buying service especially de- 
signed for the bride, the diplomat, the newcomer to this country, the executive, the matron, the 
out-of-towner or any busy person who wishes to avail himself of the world's finest shops without 
the inconvenience of going from store to store in search of an elusive item. Our expert buyers 
and decorators will do your shopping for you. Send us your instructions and we will select, purchase and ship 
the articles to you anywhere in the world, or if you wish a member of our staff will accompany you on a shopping 
tour and direct you to "the" shop which has the article you desire—be it antiques, paintings, jewels, furs, cloth- 
ing, rare porcelain, household furnishings, decorators’ fabrics, or just an “individual” gift. 
we know where to find it or to have it custom made for you in an exclusive design. Write, phone or come to see 


lf it can be bought 


TELEPHONE: 
PLAZA 3-1740 
MURRAY HILL 8-4888 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
PLAZA NEW YORK 


Affairs, the State Department and on the individual 
duties of the various officers represented are con- 
templated. The first lectures have been excellent 
and have been received with enthusiasm. It is hoped 
that despite the resumption of activities by the Mis- 
sions and the approaching hot weather it will be 
possible to continue this program. 
Henry A. Hoyt 


SAN SALVADOR 
September 24, 1947 

There has been a full budget of news to be written 
from El Salvador during the past summer. In per- 
sonnel the Embassy is almost completely changed 
from a year ago. Nearly an entire staff has left 
and a complement of new faces has been substituted. 
There has been the intensity of diplomatic social 
life that will bring back memories to all Foreign 
Service personnel who have ever served in El 
Salvador. Moreover, two births are to be reported, 
and one very tragic death has saddened the entire 
Embassy. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Nufer arrived on the 2nd 
of August from Havana. Bob Wilson, who had been 
Chargé since Ambassador Simmon’s departure left 
on August 15. The cordial Salvadorans did much 
to give the Ambassador a friendly welcome and to 
give Bob Wilson a warm-hearted send-off. 
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Old hands in the Service who have been in El 
Salvador may remember the intensity of entertain- — 
ment with which the small dipomatic corps is so 
often regaled. Few, however, can remember weeks 
more active than the week of Independence Day 
this year. On September 15, the 126th Anniversary 
of the liberation of the Central American Republics, 
there were five “actos oficiales,” including a Te 
Deum at the Cathedral, a reception given by three 
Central American Ministers in the Club Interna- 
tional, two memorial acts, and a grand reception at 
the Presidential Palace. During the rest of the week 
there was a reception every dav, some to celebrate 
anniversaries, and one to mark the arrival of a new 
Venezuelan Minister. The week came to a climax 
with a very handsome reception for the Corps and 
high officers of the Government at the American 
Embassy. 

The two births to be reported are of a daughter, 
Barbara Jean, to Foreign Service Clerk Kenneth 
C. Wright and Mrs. Wright, born on August 2 
(the day of Ambassador Nufer’s arrival), and a 
son, Cristopher Oliver, born August 26 to Foreign 
Service Officer Leslie Albion Squires and Mrs. 
Squires. 

Readers of the JoURNAL may alreadv have heard 
of the very tragic death of Foreign Service Clerk 
Margaret Ann Stewart, who crashed September 13 
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Model XP-181 


Aristocrat of General Electric radios, this distinctive 
console is export designed to bring you the finest in 
radio broadcasting. Has standard broadcast and full 
shortwave coverage. Features 12” super dynapower 
speaker. 

Recorded music takes on new life when your cherished 
records are played by the new G-E Electronic Repro- 
ducer. Their delicate tonal shadings are reproduced 
against a background of velvety silence virtually free 
of annoying needle scratch. 

Hand-rubbed cabinet is of 18th Century design 
executed in beautiful swirl-figured mahogany. Oper- 
ates from any 110-220 volt 50/60 AC power supply. 


For further information on these and other G-E Export Radios 
write: Electronics Department, International General Ezectric Co., 
Sch.nictudy 5, New York, U.S. A. EC-7-8 


Model XF-152 


Featuring the Electronic Reproducer and 
a cat-quick record changer, this beautiful 6 
tube instrument is General Electric's finest 
export table automatic radio-phonograph. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HE TEXAS COMPANY through 

close supervision of all 
phases of its operations such 
as drilling, pipe lines, refining, 
etc. assures users of uniformly 
high quality Texaco fuels and 
lubricants. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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while piloting a small Cessna airplane near San 
Salvador. Miss Stewart had entered the Foreign 
Service only a few months ago. She arrived here 
June 10. On September 13 she had her first op- 
portunity to fly in this country. Already a licensed 
air pilot, she showed considerable skill in her first 
flights on that Saturday morning. Then she took 
off, solo, and flew above the little airport at Haci- 
enda Cangrejera. In making her landing, she 
crashed and no’one yet knows just why. Funeral 
services were held here September 14 and her body 
shipped back to the United States for burial in 


Hamilton, Ohio. Murat W. 


BIRTHS 

Horner. A son, Jonathan Browning, was born 
on July 27, 1947 to Foreign Service Officer and Mrs. 
John Evarts Horner in Sofia where Mr. Horner is 
Acting U.S. Political Representative in Bulgaria. 

Hunt. A son, Frederick, Junior, was born on 
September 19, 1947, to Foreign Service officer and 
Mrs. Frederick D. Hunt at Martinique where Mr. 
Hunt is Consul. 

Jorpan. A son, Grayson Murdock, was born on 
September 21, 1947, to Foreign Service officer and 
Mrs. Russell Benton Jordan in Hamilton, Ontario. 
Mr. Jordan is Consul at Brussels. 

Mitter. A son, George Edward, was born on 
October 11, 1947, to Foreign Service officer and 
Mrs. George E. Miller at Pernambuco where Mr. 
Miller is Consul. 

Coss. A son, Lawrence Franklin, was born on 
October 24, 1947, to Foreign Service officer and 
Mrs. Carroll E. Cobb in San Jose where Mr. Cobb 
is Third Secretary. 

Montiior. A daughter, Michele Marie, was 
born on October 26, 1947 to Foreign Service officer 
and Mrs. Joseph John Montllor in Lyon where Mr. 
Montllor is Vice Consul. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Preston. Mrs. Austin Roe Preston, mother of 
Foreign Service Officer A. R. Preston, Consul Gen- 
eral at Zurich, died on September 6, 1947, at East 
Aurora, New York. 

Kemper. Mrs. Graham Hawes Kemper. wife of 
retired Consul General Graham Kemper, died on 
October 18th in Orange, Virginia. 

Benton. J. Webb Benton, Counselor of Embassy 
in Lisbon, died on October 22nd at his post. 

Winant. The Honorable John G. Winant, for- 
mer Ambassador to Great Britain, died on Novem- 
ber 2nd at Concord, New Hampshire. 

Swenson. The Honorable Laurits Swenson. for- 
mer Minister to Norway, died on November 4 in 


Oslo. 
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Let these roses remind you 

that among all fine whiskies 
you'll not find another endowed 
with quite the same perfection, 
the distinctive flavor, 

and the true magnificence 


of Four Roses. 


AMERICAS MOST 


FAMOUS BOUQUET 


Bottled in the U.S.A. 


— letters! FM, looked to by all who love radio as the great 
step in advance—the pure, static-free system of transmission 
now being established in America. In the growing list of F M stations, 
one maker’s name stands out. It’s the Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, manufacturing associate of 1 T & T, located at Clifton, 
New Jersey. 

Federal makes and installs all the equipment a broadcasting com- 
pany needs for a complete F M station. from microphone to radically 
new power-multiplying antennas, all precision-matched for maximum 
efficiency. The outstanding quality and performance of Federal broad- 
cas! transmitters reflect the world-wide research and exacting engi- 
neering standards of [ T & T. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Made by 
Associate of 


IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, and owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
I T&T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits, 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
I T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
I T & T research and development 
activities have been responsible 
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ATOMIC ENERGY AT THE CROSSROADS 
(Continued from page 20) 


are agreed that nothing less would eliminate the 
problem of nationalistic rivalries and make inspec- 
tion meaningful and effective. The Soviets want 
no part of such a plan. After refusing for many 
months to argue the case concretely in terms of 
actual day-to-day operations and functions, they 
only recently began to develop their principal line 
of objection to it and brought forth rather meagre 
counter proposals to be further discussed by the 
commission. They claim that the organization pro- 
posed by the majority would infringe on the na- 
tional sovereignty of states and interfere with free 
industrial development in individual countries. 
Thus, the inheritors of Marx propose to develop 
this great new force by laissez-faire methods rather 
than internationalize it for the good of all. 

It may be interesting for diplomats to speculate 
on whether the Soviet attitude proceeds from a 
determination to preserve the inviolability of the 
“iron curtain” at all costs; or from unfamiliarity 
with the concept of mixing up government and 
business in enterprises affected with the public wel- 
fare, which has become common in western capital- 
ist states; or whether their intransigence springs 
from other causes. In any case, Russian opposition 
seems deep-seated and intractable. 

Moreover, before they will become a party to 
any convention setting up an international control, 
the Russians want us to lay aside our atomic weap- 
ons. We would thus be abandoning one our prin- 
cipal elements of strength without such assurances 
of collective security as an international convention 
might offer, and with no assurance that the weapon 
we ourselves developed could not be prepared by 
other nations for use against us. 

Although there are, of course, other points of 
difference between the Soviets and the majority, 
these seem to us to be the principal issues, stated 
in a very simplified way. 

The representatives of this country abroad have 
a duty to explore, discuss and hammer home 
the critical character of these two issues. It is true 
that the plan proposed by the majority of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission countries is a 
bold one, but the problems presented by atomic 
energy call for bold solutions, yes, even some abate- 
ment of national sovereignties. And we are not 
asking the Soviet Union to give up anything that 
we are not prepared to give up, although it becomes 
increasingly harder to ask the American people to 
renounce our present advantage while our disagree- 
ments with the Soviet Union extend to so many 
fields other than atomic energy. 
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A VICE CONSUL VISITS OKINAWA 
(Continued from page 19) 

The billet furnished the visiting Vice Consul 
consists of a tiny room in a small four-room bunga- 
low near Headquarters. There are all the luxuries 
of home—running hot and cold water, an electric 
refrigerator in the bungalow’s living room, an 
adjacent shower, and, of course, the ubiquitous 
mosquito bars covering the army beds. Food is 
served in an Officers’ Mess a half-block away. This 
compound of billets, messes, and Headquarters 
offices was constructed by the U.S. Navy for use 
during the war when it was expected that casualties 
from the invasion of Japan would be cared for 
here. 

The Vice Consul’s office at Okinawa is in the 
Legal Department of Military Government, al- 
though he makes periodic visits to the Judge Advo- 
cate’s offices of RYKOM (Ryukyus Command) and 
the air force units at Kadena and Naha. Most of 
Vice Consul Overton’s time on Okinawa is taken 
up with assistance to Americans of Okinawan an- 
cestry who wish to re-establish their claims to 
American citizenship and return to the United 
States. There are some 300 such individuals on 
the island, of whom 150 have been processed and 
30 have returned to the United States. Considerable 
assistance in this connection is given by members 
of the Legal Department of Military. Government, 
who contact such persons prior to the Vice Consul’s 
visit and process their applications. 

The second most important matter on the Vice 
Consul’s agenda is the witnessing of marriages of 
Americans on Okinawa, a task which has won for 
Overton the title on Okinawa of “Marrying Sam.” 
A procedure has been worked out whereby the 
filing of special “Notifications of Marriage” by the 
bride and groom with the Mayor of Tamagusuku 
Township, Mr. Ashitomi, constitutes the civil mar- 
riage ceremony under Okinawan law. The witness- 
ing of such marriages, which require military per- 
mission, and the issuance of a “Certificate of Wit- 
ness of Marriage” are done by the Vice Consul. 

The Mayor is generally present for the ceremony, 
and the highlight of the event is the Mayor’s ac- 
ceptance of the “Notification,” a procedure which 
he accomplishes with great flourish by placing his 
seal thereon. Mayor Ashitomi’s seal is unusual. 
Whereas the seals of most Japanese officials con- 
sist of practically illegible Chinese characters rep- 
resenting their last names, Mr. Ashitomi desired 
that his be printed in English as well. There was 
insufficient space to write the whole name in Eng- 
lish, so as it appears on the seal the final syllable 
is ommitted and he becomes simply Mr. “Ashito.” 

As it is frequently necessary to make trips to 
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outlying construction camps to contact Americans, 
it is not surprising that Vice Consul Overton has 
covered pretty much of Okinawa’s 925 square miles. 
Roads vary from extremely good hard-surfaced 
roads (constructed by the Seabees) to bumpy coral 
gravel roads which have been neglected for years. 
Except when tropical rains settle the dust of Oki- 
nawa, the roads are extremely dusty and one’s 
clothes and hair are covered with dust after even 
a short ride. Visitors to Okinawa are warned to 
keep to the highways and to avoid walking else- 
where lest they stumble over land mines and 
“booby traps” which Army experts are still digging 
out after two years of peace. 

If a week-end falls within his visit, Vice Consul 
Overton is fortunate to spend part of it at Ishikawa 
Beach, a white sandy stretch of beach on the Pacific 
side of the northern part of the island. 

The inhabitants of Okinawa, although resembling 
the Japanese in appearance, seem darker and 
heavier than Japanese elsewhere. Unlike Japan, 
where the wearing of an article of U.S. Army 
elothing or shoes is punishable by a Provost 
Marshal court trial, Okinawa is overrun with 
natives who are almost completely clad—the males 
at least—in Army clothing. Their tiny island was 
so badly bombed and shelled during the fierce bat- 
tles that were fought there in 1945 that they lost 
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practically everything they possessed. 

Women are scantily dressed in coarse western 
style clothes, and no Japanese kimonos are in evi- 
dence. The old folks wear burlap-like striped 
cotton or hemp material such as is seen in the 
Philippines. 

With the exception of their thatched straw roofs, 
houses on Okinawa are made chiefly of aban- 
doned Army tents and tent frames, and the 
steel mats which served as temporary airplane 
landing fields during the early invasion days serve 
as fences and house frames. 

Salaries of Okinawans are strictly controlled and 
as a result the black market is almost non-existent. 
Salaries range from 180 yen ($3.60) a month for 
maids to 450 yen ($9.00) for interpreters. Mayors 
get 1,000 yen ($20.00). The Okinawans, still but 
50% self-sufficient, nonetheless seem content enough 
with their present plight, some voicing the hope 
that the Americans will remain on the island. 

Thousands of Americans will remain on Oki- 
nawa, silent in their permanent resting places in 
the many United States cemeteries that dot the 
island. Row after row of white crosses, enclosed 
by white picket fences, are a constant reminder to 
Okinawans as well as Americans of the horrors of 
war that were thrust upon this once peaceful Pacific 
island. 
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ZULU PORTRAIT 


(Continued from page 27) i ” 


Charlie has become an essential part of this 
place, so accustomed are we to seeing his faithful 
stooping figure forever coaxing and urging the 
plants into beauty. The beds surrounding the lily 
pond will be forever known as “Charlie’s garden,” 
for the children were quick to acknowledge this 
area as Charlie’s own domain and to christen it 
thus. 

This afternoon, after Charlie had packed his few 
belongings into his bedroll, he bid the other serv- 
ants and the family a friendly but sorrowful fare- 
well. When he had finished he started down the 
walk to the gate, then paused and stooped to pick 
a petunia from one of his carefully-tended beds. 
He then handed the flower to my three-year-old 
son, saying in Zulu that he wished the “little 
master” the greatest of luck—‘Inhlahla, Nkosana!” 

With his pack on his back, he slowly shuffled 
through the gate and out of sight. I caught my 
breath sharply as I realized how symbolically 
Charlie’s departure signified the passing of an era 
and of a people. 

“Inhlahla, Charlie!” 

The consonantal diphthong “hl” appearing in Zulu words in 


this article carries the phonetic sound equivalent to the English 
“sh.” 


NEAL STANFORD 
(Continued from page 21) 


in one. Involved is not only the freedom of man’s 
soul, but of his mind, his body and his very being. 

What this all means to the American people and 
their government is more than obvious. Their op- 
portunities today are awe-inspiring. Their re- 
sponsibilities, tremendous. The dangers, monu- 
mental. 

These times also try men’s souls. They fortu- 
nately contain the power to satisfy the soul as no 
one era ever did before. 


THE FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 
(Continued from page 12) 


the reform of the educational structure which in 
future will be responsible for training Japanese to 
use the tools of democracy guaranteed to them by 
their new constitution. The economic problem. 
however, remains the immediate question which 
concerns the Supreme Commander for the Allies 
and the Far Eastern Commission. Under the Pots- 
dam Declaration the Allies declared that “Japan 
shall be permitted to maintain such industries as 
will sustain her economy and permit the exaction 
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of just reparations in kind, but not those which 
would enable her to rearm for war. To this end, 
access to, as distinguished from control of, raw 
materials shall be permitted. Eventual Japanese 
participation in world trade relations shall be per- 
mitted.” Furthermore, the Far Eastern Commission 
in its basic post-surrender policy for Japan agreed 
“to help the people of Japan in their own interest 
as well as that of the world at large to find means 
whereby they may develop within the framework 
of a democratic society an intercourse among them- 
selves and with other countries along economic and 
cultural lines that will enable them to satisfy their 
reasonable individual and national needs and bring 
them into permanently peaceful relationship with 
all nations.” It is of primary importance to the 
accomplishment of these ends which are intended to 
enable Japan to establish a viable domestic eco- 
nomy that early agreement be reached among the 
nations on some plan for a division of shares in 
reparations. This problem is before the Far East- 
ern Commission now, and awaits solution. Until 
this problem has been solved reparations claims 
will remain an obstruction to any well-conceived 
plan for a reconstruction of Japan’s economic struc- 
ture and a revival of Japan’s trade with the out- 
side world. 


The success of the democratic basis of the new 
Japanese constitutional system will depend on the 
ability of the Japanese people to understand and to 
use the democratic freedoms that they now possess. 
The program for reorganizing Japan’s educational 
machinery for training future generations of 
Japanese to understand and use these human free- 
doms intelligently and effectively has been well 
conceived. The effectiveness of this machinery will 
rest primarily upon the Japanese themselves, and 
only time can give the answer. For Japan’s eco- 
nomic revival the outside world will have to co- 
operate, for Japan will emerge from this lost war 
shorn of her empire and dependent to a very large 
extent on international trade for the raw products 


that will enable her people to exchange their indus- | 


trial skills and energies for the means of procuring 
food in excess of what they can raise locally. 


As an international body dedicated to interna- 
tional cooperation among eleven nations for a speci- 
fic contribution to post-war peace, the Far Eastern 
Commission has been an outstanding success. Its 
success goes far to justify the confidence of peace- 
loving people all over the world in the ability of 
nations to reach a common understanding through 
conference and due consideration of each one’s 
point of view. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CRUISE FROM RIO 
(Continued from page 10) 


time to time and kept them informed as to the 
President’s daily doings. 


Special Navy communication crews from the 
Navy Department and the Presidential yacht 
handled the radio traffic to and from the Missouri 
that enabled the President to keep in constant touch 
with his White House office. Complete news cover- 
age was afforded the President by means of the 
ship’s radio press news which was published three 
times daily. 


Perhaps the most interesting day of the long 
journey was Thursday, September 11th, the day we 
crossed the Equator. The President, a pollywog, 
entered into the spirit of the occasion and thorough- 
ly enjoyed the ceremonies held that day and on 
Wednesday, the eve of our crossing. Like all the 
sixteen hundred other novitiates, he appeared be- 
fore the Court of Neptunus Rex, the mythical ruler 
of the sea, to answer the charges that had been 
preferred against him. The role that he played at 
this reenactment of a time honored ceremony can 
perhaps best be told by quoting from the official 
log of the trip. 


(September 11th) 


“At 8:10 a.m., word was excitedly passed about 
the Missouri that King Neptune and his Royal 
Party had been sighted standing toward the ship. 
At 8:15 a.m., Neptunus Rex (portrayed by Chief 
Machinist S. C. Harrington, U.S.N.) and his Royal 
Party of sixty-seven ‘arrived’ on board, coming to 
the main deck through the hatch leading up from 
the chief petty officers’ quarters. King Neptune was 
accompanied by Queen Amphitrite, the Royal 
Princesses, the Royal Baby, Davy Jones, the Royal 
Admiral, the Royal Navigator, the Royal Chaplain, 
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the Royal Judges, numerous fierce looking Royal 
pirates, four bloodstained Royal doctors, and a host 
of other courtiers and assistants. As King Neptune 
arrived on deck, a one-gun salute was fired in his 
honor and the Royal Band sounded six ruffles and 
played the march “Sailing, Sailing, Over the Bound- 
ing Main.” The Royal flag, the “Jolly Roger,” was 
broken at the fore truck. 


“King Neptune was greeted by Captain Denni- 
son, who told His Majesty that it was a great 
pleasure to have him and his court aboard. King 
Neptune replied that it was good to see him too, 
and that he recalled they had had a grand time 
together a few years ago on the submarine 
Permit. 

“Captain Dennison called King Neptune’s at- 
tention to the fact that he had on board a very 
distinguished group of civilian pollywogs, includ- 
ing the ‘Number One Pollywog,’ as well as 
more than 1600 officers and men of his crew 
who had not had an opportunity to pay their 
respects at the Court of His Majesty. He begged 
of the King that His Court be as lenient as possible 
with them. He asked the King’s forgiveness for 
not having delivered any of these same pollywogs 
on August 26th, last, when the Missouri crossed 
the Line, bound southward. On that occasion the 
Task Force Commander had been pressed for time 
and had obtained special dispensation from King 
Neptune to take the pollywogs across the Line with- 
out standing trial, on the condition that they would 
all be delivered up for trial on the return voyage. 
This was by no means a perfunctory dispensation. 

The King was considerably upset by such an un- 
_ precedented petition. He sent his emissary, Davy 
Jones, to investigate the circumstances. Davy called 
on the Commanding Officer of the Missouri on 
the late afternoon of August 25th, at which time 
Captain Dennison satisfactorily explained the ex- 
pediency of the situation. 


“King Neptune thanked Captain Dennison for 
his information and explained that he had better 
get along with his work as he anticipated a busy 
day if he finished his task of making the Missouri's 
crew of landlubbers fit subjects for his Royal 
Domain. 

“Captain Dennison then turned over his ship to 
Neptunus Rex and offered him the services of his 
navigator to do with as he saw fit. The King direct- 
ed the Royal Navigator to proceed to the bridge 
and direct the movements of the ship on the course 
assigned. The ship’s navigator was directed to 
assist. 


“King Neptune and his retinue, accompanied by 
Captain Dennison, then proceeded to inspect the 
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ship. With great pomp they marched forward on 
the port side, across the forecastle, and aft on the 
starboard side of the main deck. Passageway 
through the throng of pollywogs waiting on deck, 
was cleared by the officious looking Royal High 
Sheriff assisted by the Royal Cops and Royal Pir- 
ates. On conclusion of the inspection, His Majesty 
informed Captain Dennison that he was much 
pleased with the arrangements made by his Loyal 
Shellbacks. 


“King Neptune and Queen Amphitrite ascended 
to the ‘throne’ which had been set up on the main 
deck aft. Admiral Leahy, the Senior Shellback on 
board, was offered a seat of honor to the Majesty’s 
left. and took his place there. 


“Neptunus Rex then declared the Court open. 
The President and his party had observed all these 
ceremonies from a spot just forward of the throne 
and were waiting to be called before the court. 


“The Royal Prosecutor (Master Sergeant Z. 
Waclawski, USMC) stepped to the microphone and, 
in a stentorian voice, summoned the Chief of the 
Pollywogs, Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States, to make his appearance. The Presi- 
dent took his place before the Royal Judges and 
listened attentively as the Royal Prosecutor read 
the charges that had been preferred against him: 


‘Charge I: In that you have hitherto wilfully and 
maliciously failed to show reverence and allegiance 


to our Royal Person, and are therein and thereby a 
vile landlubber. 


‘Charge II: In that you have previously entered 
our Royal Domain without consent and with eva- 
sive intent and malice aforethought, by a despic- 
able and unnatural means of travel namely by air. 

‘Charge III: In that you flouted deep sea proto- 
col and international practice by sending the good 
ship Missouri southward across the equator and 
into Our Domain without first obtaining diploma- 
tic permission from His Royal Highness, Neptunus 
Rex, and that by so doing you delayed the audience 
by His Royal Highness with some 1500 lowly polly- 
wogs who thereby, for the time being, escaped scot 
free the even handed but heavy justice for which 
they are now long overdue. 

‘Charge IV: In that, knowing full well there 
are no party politics in this absolute monarchy, you 
are guilty of practicing the same, this crime being 
further aggravated by your being a Democrat.’ 

“The Royal Prosecutor went on to say: ‘As a 
participant in the commissioning ceremonies of 
this vessel, Mr. President you have enjoyed the 
rare honor of being considered a plank owner. With 
this honor also goes certain grave responsibilities. 
You have, nevertheless, without regard for the 
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sacred trust imposed on you, committed these 
grievous crimes aforementioned. 

‘You realize, Mr. President, that the ordinary 
pollywog is never accorded an opportunity to speak 
in his own defense. It is our Royal prerogative, 
however, to extend favors from time to time. His 
Majesty would be pleased, therefore, to hear what 
you might have to say in your defense.’ 

“The President replied: (addressing his remarks 
to the King). ‘Your Majesty, I have no adequate 
defense. The charges are unquestionably true. But 
there may be extenuating circumstances. Had I not 
ordered the battleship Missouri to proceed im- 
mediately to Rio without this appearance before 
your Majesty, you would not have had so many nor 
so distinguished a company. 

‘I cannot deny the fact that | am a Democrat 
with a little d. (laughter). I am also of the opin- 
ion that a great many of the distinguished Repub- 
licans to whom you refer are no doubt in Your 
Majesty’s magnificent palace in Atlantic, where I 
cannot reach them to discuss the events of the day. 

‘I sincerely hope that you will be as merciful as 
possible to these poor pollywogs. They have no 
prerogative when they arrive back in the United 
States. But the Commander in Chief of the Navy 
does have a prerogative, which he does not intend 
to use, however (laughter). 


‘It is a very great pleasure to me to witness this 
ceremony and be a part of it. I can’t for the life 
of me see how you could go to all the trouble that 
you have gone to make this spectacle as beautiful 
and as true to history as it is. The Great Neptune, 
of course, lives in an inaccessible palace, and had 
I been able to reach you before I left the United 
States, | am very sure that arrangements could 
have been made to your entire satisfaction for the 
carrying out of your program.’ 

“The Royal Prosecutor received a nod from Nep- 
tunus Rex, and announced the President’s sentence 


DECEMBER, 1947 


in these words: ‘Mr. President, due note has been 
made of your plea. In recognition of the fact that 
you have finally delivered this large number of 
pollywogs for judgment before His Royal Court, 
His Majesty is disposed to exercise some leniency 
in your case. You are commanded to furnish each 
member of His Royal Court a card bearing your 
autograph, and you will further be prepared to 
contiue to furnish a bountiful supply of Corona 
Corona cheroots for the shellback members of the 
President's Mess during the remainder of this 
cruise and forever after. 


‘Having submitted to these punishments, we 
hereby welcome you, Mr. President, to the Realm 


of Neptunus Rex and proclaim you a trusty shell- 
back.’ 


“The President shook hands with the Royal 
Prosecutor and took his departure from the Royal 
Court. He was escorted by Captain Dennison to a 
special platform erected for the Presidential Party, 
from where he watched with evident pleasure and 
glee, the trial and initiation of the pollywogs in his 
personal party and the Secret Service and Press 
representations.” 


While it had been a pleasant and restful voyage 
all hands eagerly anticipated our arrival at Norfolk 
at noon on Friday, September 19th. After official 
calls had been made, health and customs examina- 
tions completed, the President, accompanied by 
the members of his party, left the Missouri and 
boarded the Williamsburg which met us at Norfolk. 
Full military honors were paid the President as he 
left the Missouri and his flag was lowered in that 
vessel, as it was hoisted in the Williamsburg. With- 
in a matter of a few minutes after he went aboard. 
the Williamsburg was under way for Washington. 
We reached Washington at 7:46 a.m., on Saturday. 
September 20th. Here the President and all mem- 


bers of his party left the ship and returned to the 
White House. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


(Continued from page 5) 


DONALD B. CALDER, until recently Second Secretary, 
London, England, has been transferred to the Department 
of State and detailed to the Department of Commerce. 


LEONARD J. CROMIE, Second Secretary of Embassy, 


Athens, Greece, has been transferred to the Department of 
State. 


DUNCAN M. WHITE, Consul, Vienna, Austria, has been 
transferred to Windsor, Ontario, Canada, as Consul. 


ROBERT E. READ, Attaché, Paris, France, has been 


transferred to Bern, Switzerland in the same capacity. 


October 31, 1947 


Foreign Service Commissions of Diplomatic Secretary 
and Vice Consul of Career were conferred upon the follow- 
ing forty-five new Foreign Service officers at a ceremony 
held in the Department of State. The commissions were 
presented by the Honorable Maxwell M. Hamilton, United 
States Minister to Finland, and Mr. Christian M. Ravndal, 
Director General of the Foreign Service. 


HUGH G. APPLING, Post: Vienna. 
JOHN AUSTIN ARMITAGE, Post: 
RAYMOND J. BECKER, Post: Madras. 
JAMES J. BLAKE, Post: Brussels. 

HOWARD L. BOORMAN, Post: Peiping. 
WILLIAM DODD BREWER, Post: Beirut. 
EDWARD W. BURGESS, Post: Damascus. 
JOHN A. CONWAY, Post: Hamburg. 

HENRY L. COSTER, Post: Cartagena. 
RICHARD H. COURTENAYE, Post: Barcelona. 
JESSE DAVIS DEAN, Post: London. 

JOHN M. DENNIS, Post: Hamburg. 

WILLIAM B. DUNN, Post: Canton. 

THOMAS R. FAVELL, Post: Bogota. 
ROBERT C. FOULON, Post: Paris. 

JAMES A. GARVEY, Post: Bucharest. 
CONVERSE HETTINGER, Post: Tangier. 
VERNON V. HUKEE, Post: Oslo. 
HAROLD GEORGE JOSIF, Post: 
ABBOTT JUDD, Post: Toronto. 
MAX V. KREBS, Post: Montevideo. 

DAVID KLEIN, Post: Lourenco Marques. 
RICHARD H. LAMB, Post: Yokohama. 

JAMES A. MAY, Post: Paris. 

FRANCIS T. McCOY, Post: Shanghai. 

ROBFRT ERSKINE MOBERLY, Post: Montevideo. 
JOHN L. MURPHY, Post: London. 
WILLIAM NESSELHOF, JR., Post: 
JOSEPH W. NEUBERT, Post: 
ANNE M. OEHM, Post: Helsinki. 

JOHN M. PERRY, Post: Bilboa. 

WAYNE E. SNYDER, Post: London. 

CLARENCE MELVIN SONNE, JR., Post: Copenhagen. 
WILLIAM PERRY STEDMAN, JR., Post: Buenos Aires. 
ROBERT A. STEVENSON, Post: San Jose. 

EDMUND O. STILLMAN, Post: Sofia. 

HARRISON M. SYMMES, JR., Post: Alexandria. 
CHARLES M. URRUELA, Post: Quito. 

GEORGE S. VEST, Post: Hamilton 

THEODORE A. WAHL, Post: Chungking. 

STEPHEN WINSHIP, Post: Kingston. 

C. HECTOR PRUD’HOMME, Post: Berlin. 

NEIL M. RUGE. Post: Palermo. 

ROBERT C. CREEL, Post: Bucharest. 

JOHN B. LYNCH, Post: Stockholm. 


Praha. 


Karachi. 


Curacao. 
Belgrade. 
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WITH PLEASURE 


It gives us special satisfaction to supply 1. W. Harper Whiskey to men and 
women in America’s foreign service. We are proud to serve you, and we value 
highly the example you set for your guests. 

For these reasons alone, you can depend on our safeguarding I. W. Harper’s 


unexcelled taste and quality. Cost is never consulted in making this superb 


whiskey. It’s made for you to pour with pride and drink with pleasure. 
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